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THE 


KARN awsxcex ORGANS, 


Manufactured by D. W. KARN & CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


~~ 
aS 


The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 


the Home. 











W. S. RILE Y, 
100, Corporation Street, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be | 


built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made 


OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not | 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest re asonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 


New Illustrated Cilia & Price Lists Free of the 
SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO., 


18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, Il" 


METZLER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rose Queen Waltz, 


Composed by A. G. CROWE. 
Performed every evening at Freeman Thomas’ Promenade Concerts, | 
Covent Garden. Piano Solo (beautifully illustrated), 2s. net. Vocal | 
Part, 2d. ‘Tonic-Sol-Fa, 2d. Full Orchestra, 2s. net. Small 
Orchestra, 1s. 4d. net. 











Also performed at Freeman Thomas’ | Promenade Concerts, Covent 
Garden, with great success : 
KITCHEN LANCERS. By Epwarp Rayner. 
trated by E J. WHEELER, Esg. 2s. net. 
WHITE MOUSIE QUADRILLE. 
Beautifully Illustrrted. 2s. net. 


KETTLE-DRUM POLKA. By A. SKRIMSHIRE. 


Illustrated. 2s. net. 
MARITA WALTZ. By E. H. Prout. Beautifully Illustrated / 
2s. net. 


ORCHESTRAL PARTS NOW READY. 


METZLER’S RED ALBUM. 


No. 1 contains NINE SONGS by the following popular composers : 
GorING THOMAS, SULLIVAN, PinsutTI, SMART, CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, 


Spour, Tours, RoECKEL, CLay. 
In handsome eover specially illustrated for this new series by E. J. 
WHEELER, Esq. 
Price One. Shilling. 
METZLER & CO., 42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH St., Lonpon, W, 


Specially Illus- 
sy Warwick WILLIAMS. 


Beautifully 


PIANOFORTES, 


ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


Sp Principal Makers. 
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Large Stock to select from, 
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or Liberal Cash Discount. 
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lnspection Invited. 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a “ card” space in these 
columns is £1 108. for six months, and £1 
perquarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the manager of Tuk MusicaL WorLD, 

138a, Strand, London, W.C. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, Hamilton Terrace, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor 
17, Finsbury Park Villas, 
Green Lanes, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor ); 
12, Westbourne Park Terrace, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
( Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Address—7, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Mr. G. ARTHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medallist, T.C.L. Pupil of 


Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, 
Conductor, and Vocalist. (Baritone). 


Address—Trinity College, London, W. 
Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A-M., 


(Composer, Conductor, Lecturer,) 


Sherborne, Dorset. 


























Vocalists Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 


(Opera and Concerts ), 
Bosworth House, Husband’s Bosworth, 
Rugby. 








Cenors. 


Miolin. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL, 
26, Old Bond Street, W. 
Or, 270, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


Old Trafford, Manchester. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, Devonshire Street, Islington, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gothic Lodge, 














30, St. Stephen’s Avenue, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, Stanley Gardens, 
Belsize Park, W. 
Chevelier EDWARD SCOVEL 


(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 


Villa d’Este, 











Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 
Mr. RAPHAEL GORDON 


(Opera, Concerts, and At Homes), 
care of SIGNOR ODOARDO BarRRI, 
60, Margaret Street, W. 
Or 97, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 








Lake Como, Italy. | 





Baritones. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
care of N. VERT, Esq., 
2 Te. 6, Cork Street. 
Mr. FREDERICK KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 








19. Canfield Gardens, S. Hampstead. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
care of Nolan & Jackson. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), — 
41, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 


Has removed to 


158, Portsdown Road, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


29, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 














Contraltos. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, Sedgmoor Villas, 
Camberwell, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballad, Oratorio, &c.), 
31, Monmouth Road, 
Bayswater, Condon, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE, 


(Concerts), 


ee 42, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 


(Concerts), 


56, Duchess Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, Albion Place, 
Hyde Park, W. ; or to Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 





Private Lessons given. 


























Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
Egremont, Croxted Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, Stafford Place, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the “‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.) 


30, Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 


70, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Bass, 


Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 
communications respecting engagements 
be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 
Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 


Harp. 


























Mr. W. T. BARKER 
(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 


49, Ebury Street, Belgravia, S.W. 





Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned .to town, 22A, Dorset Street, Port- 
man Square, W., where may be had _ her 
celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 10s. 6d. : 








Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 

(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, Thicket Road, 

Anerley, S.E. 


Pupils visited and received- 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL (sole agent), 
26, Old Bond Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), 
play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” 
Dinner and Garden Parties.—Address : 121, Adelaide 
Road, N. W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘““HEALEY’s AGENCY,” LONDON 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business manager, W. B, HEALEY, 
1oa, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 


(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &°c.), 
Business Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1oa, Warwick Street, W. 























Mdlile. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 


(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
roa, Warwick Street, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Miss FALCONER (Contralto), 
(Oratorio, Concerts, &c.) 
24, Oppidans Road., Primrose Hill, N.W., 
or Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor) 
28, Belsize Road, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Ar. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
roa, Warwick Street, W. 
. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor) 
Sole Agent, W. B. HzALey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
3 (Concerts and Oratorio), f 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio. and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
: (Opera, Conc:rts, and Oratorio), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 


toa, Warwick Street, W, , 
Herr WALDEMAR Mt YER (Solo Vins 
i (Conce.ts, At Homes, &c.), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, WW, 














Mr. 
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Institutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The NEXT CONCERT will take place in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin Monday, September 24th. 
tion for Admission, Saturday, September 22nd, at I1. 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


Examina- 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


‘TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
_TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. 
President - - The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 

Michaelmas Term commences on September 24th, when new Students are 
admitted. 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. The Examinations for the Diplomas of 
L. Mus. T.C.L. and A. Mus. T.C.L., and for Special Certificates in separate 
subjects in Theoretical and Practical Music (including the positions of Associate 
Pianist, Associate Vocalist, Organ Associate, &c.) are held in January and July. 
The Examinations are open to all Candidates, whether Students of the College or 
not, and without restriction as to age, sex, or creed. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
are held in June and December, and the Local Examinations in Instruments and 
Vocal Music or various dates during the year at the various centres throughout the 
country. 

Prospectuses and Regulations may be had from the ‘ Secretary, Trinity College, 


London, W.” 
M USIC SCHOOL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 

SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park. 
—-Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of Royal Academy of | 
Music. Fee, three guineas per term. Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas per term. Pupils not in the School may pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees payable in advance. Pupils wishing to join 
Violin Class under Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, to send in their names to Miss 
Macirone. Examinations for Three Free Scholarships take place, as usual, in | 


May.—F. J]. HOLLAND, Chairman. 
WANTED for St. John’s Church, Cambridge Gardens, Kilburn, | 

Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Good reading indispensable. Salary £10. | 
1Appy by letter only to E. E. Douglas-Smith, A.C.O., 161, Ledbury Rd., Bayswater 


By Order of the Academical Board. 














| 
| 
| 
| 








LL SAINTS’, CLIFTON.—Vacancies for Choristers.—Choral 
Scholarships held by choristers at All Saints’ School, reducing fees to 7gs. 
or logs. aterm. Apply to the Head Master, All Saints’ School. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


RENTS seeking ENGLisH or ForEIGN SCHOOLS, TUTORS, or 
GOVERNESSES for their children, are invited to write fully to 


J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
8s, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W 


Who will forward prospectuses and every requisite information, free of charge. 





PA 


°9 


age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and 
Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Com- 
Hours 11 to 3. Saturdays closed. 


Particulars required are : 
about what terms will be paid. 
panions are also recommended. 





RGAN PIPE DECORATION. — Estimates for Decorating 
Organ Pipes—designs provided if required.—W. Lams, Art Decorator to 
the Trade, 1a, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London. 





TANTED, Complete Volumes “Musical World,” bound or 
unbound, for 1839, 1842, 1846, and 1874. State lowest price, D. P., 
27, Alexandra Road, London, N.W. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


"ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per doz.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 41/2d.; Gents’, 
3s. 6d. 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 111/od.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


2-7 








By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 








W. G. THOMAS’S PIANOS!! 


We 


ARE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage “by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
‘ Tron-framed PIANOS, full compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities 
Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange. 





W. G. 
COSPEL OAK CROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged 
by the whole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMEN? 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N’.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of rz and 3, or iy letter. 





H EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





SEPTEMBER 1th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1888. 
PATRONS : 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
H.R.H. the Prince Christian, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess Christian. 
F.M. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS : 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss AMBLER, 
and Miss HILDA WILSON, 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. CHARLES BANKS, 

Mr. W. H. BRERETON, and Mr. SANTLEY. 

Leader'of the Band ..........c0siccccsccccscescesecverescovesstes Mr. J. T. CARRODUS. 
Comte a iis isk ie hiss tI tn tains Dr. LANGDON COLBORNE. 
IN THE CATHEDRAL. 

Sept 11th.—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ ELIJAH.” 
Sept. 12th.—Handel’s “SAMSON” and Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA.” 
Evening—Haydn’s ‘‘ CREATION” (1st and 2nd_ parts), Spohr’s 
“GOD, THOU ART GREAT,” and Schubert’s ‘“‘SONG OF 
MIRIAM.”, ‘ 
Sept. 13th.—Cherubini’s ‘MASS IN D MINOR,” Cowen’s ““SONG OF 
THANKSGIVING,” Dr. Parry’s Ode ‘‘BLEST PAIRS OF 
SIRENS,” and Ouseley’s ‘‘ ST. POLYCARP.” 
Sept. 14th.—Handel’s ‘* MESSIAH.” 
GRAND CONCERTS IN SHIREHALL. 

Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘* GOLDEN LEGEND,” conducted by the Composer. 
Overtures: ‘‘ Euryanthe,” ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” &c. 

Programmes, Tickets, &c., at Jakeman and Carver’s, High Town, Hereford. 


Madame ALBANI, 
Madame ENRIQUEZ, 





Sacts and Conunents. 








The Sunday Times, very rightly, complains of ‘ the almost 
miraculous amount of bad music to be heard all over the town” 
of Brighton. It is quite time the question of “ Seaside music” 
came in for a share of attention, for, unfortunately, Brighton 
has not secured a monoply of the much-sought-after privilege 
of torturing musical ears. But it is no use blinking the fact 
that those who suffer are quite in the minority. Were it 
otherwise, the nuisance would long ago have been stopped. 
The love of the English populace for ‘ sweet sounds’ is 
unaccompanied as yet by hatred of those in which the element 
of beauty is wanting. As regards music the taste of the 
English ‘people’ is still in what Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would call the ‘“‘ Homogeneous stage” —“‘ differentiation” has 
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not yet taken place. In a word, the English people manifest 
a love for sound generally rather than a capacity to distinguish 
between music and “ the other thing.”’ 


But it has apparently been decreed that all our pleasures 
shall be accompanied by an equilibrating pain. How else 
explain the fact that when enjoying the best music we are 
mostly compelled to parboil in a blood-vitiating atmosphere, 
whilst the blessings of pure air and sea breezes ae invariably 
accompanied by much that is musically atrocicus, and more 
that cannot by any stretch of courtesy be called “‘ music” at 
all? The street-music nuisance is bad enough in the metropolis, 
Heaven knows! but it is at least intermittent. At the seaside 
it is almost incessant. Then, too, as if it were not enough 
that the degrading filth yclept ‘comic songs,” and the maudlin 
twaddle imitated from fifth-rate American ballads,should exist 
at all, these also find their way to the coast. For the rest of 
the year these excrescences flaunt in the music-halls or hide 
in slums, and our wives and children are spared. But at the 
sea-side this dirty rubbish (the epithets are used advisedly and 
with connaissance de cause) is thrust under the very noses of 
those whose minds we strive most strongly to keep innocent 





and pure. 
| 

If the New York Churchman is to be believed, they manage | 
these things much better over the water : 


“New York is become as justly celebrated for its summer-time | 
music as for its splendid winter orchestral seasons. The municipality 
takes care that excellent military bands give weekly concerts afternoons 
and evenings, among other places at the Battery, Washington and 
Tompkins’s squares, and at the Mall in Central Park on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons at four o’clock, where the band of the Seventh 
Regiment is heard, under Cappa’s direction. At Coney Island, the 
Manhattan Beach establishment still retains Gilmore and his inimitable 
military band. A remarkable specialty in Mr. Gilmore’s management 
is his splendid adaptation of the great orchestral masterpieces, where 
the indispensable string element is represented by various 
delicate and sympathetic shadings of reeds. At the rejuvenated 
Brighton Beach the undertaking of Herr Seidl, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and its magnificent orchestra, arouses the enthusiasm 
of our most cultivated and intelligent critics, and all are agreed that 
watering-place music has reached its culmination under the baton of 
the learned conductor. His programmes display an unprecedented 
knowledge of compositions old and new. ‘There is generally a Wagner 
number on every programme, but the director pays due honor to the 
recognised masters of all schools, and it is not unlikely that our 
American composers will have a hearing.” 


The many admirers of Miss Bertha Moore will be glad to 
hear that notwithstanding her marriage with Mr. Huth, which 
will take place on the 24th inst., she has no intention of 


abandoning her professional career. We trust the happy pair 
will be able to answer the question ‘‘ Is Marriage a Failure?” 
with a very decided negative. 


We have been surfeited with ‘“‘ Jubilees” from “‘ George’s 
Jubilee” to that of His Holiness Leo XIII., yet one has 
been forgotten. The Jubilee of Promenade Concerts should 
have take place on January 12th of this year. It is probable 
that the origin of these popular entertainments may be found 
in those musical performances which formed a not entirely 
indispensable portion of the entertainments at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh. But the first of the ‘ Promenade Concerts 4 la 
Musard” was given at the Colosseum on January 12th, 1838, 
Plenty of rivals filled up the interval down to January, 1841. 
when the versatile and ‘‘ very French” M. Jullien started his 
* Concerts d’hiver’’ at Drury Lane. The programmes during 
tat series were not wonderful, including as they did waltzes, 





quadrilles, galops and catchpenny songs; but Jullien 
sometimes gave a small dose—usually a movement at a time 
—of classical music, and with the aid of suci: artists as 
Arabella Goddard, Madame Pleyel, Ernst, Sivori, and the 
then youthful Charles Hallé, really did much to popularize 
good music. A comparison between the programmesof “then 
and now” would afford an admirable index to the progress of 
popular taste, or rather (as it would be correct to say) the 
progress of those who cater for it. Popular taste can be 
pulled up or down by any close observer who is, at the same 
time, musically competent. 


Fraulein Roth, prima-donna at the Darmstadt O pera, wil! 
take the part of Elizabeth in the Bayreuth performances o 
Tannhiuser announced for next year. 


Apropos of Bayreuth, a correspondent informs me that at 
one of the performances of Parsifal the tenors and basses 
omitted to come in at the passage beginning “‘ Zum letzten 
Liebesmahle.’’ Mottl, the conductor, with great presence of 
mind, shouted to his orchestra ‘“‘Ten bars back,” and back 
they went. For thus saving the performance at a critical 


| point Madame Wagner next day presented Herr Mottl with a 


valuable breast-pin. But we should like to know how such a 
mishap came to be possible at Bayreuth ? 


The death is announced in Paris of Mile. Fatou, after a 
long and painful illness. She last appeared at the opera in 
the réle of Helena in Robert le Diable. The deceased artiste 
had achieved her position by dint of hard work, her natural 
gifts not having been remarkable. 


Madame Nevada Palmer has left Paris for Milan, where 
she will ‘‘ create’’ the part of ‘‘ Mirella’ in Gounod’s opera. 


Colonel Mapleson is now at Aix-les-Bains, bracing himself 
for the numerous libel actions which may be expected to follow 
the publication of his Memoirs. We are informed that the 
Italian, French, German and American rights have been sold, 
and that the English edition will appear on or about the 20th 
inst. It will be published by Messrs. Remington. 


It is hinted by Mr. Arthur Pougin in “‘ Le Menestrel”’ that 
the relations between the director of the Paris Opera and his 
artists are open to improvement in the direction of cordiality. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Jean de Reszké will turn his back upon 
Paris on the first day of June next, and as if in these days it 
were not enough to lose one tenor, Mr. Saleza has “‘ gone over” 
to the Opera Comique. The Opera will still possess four 
tenors, it is true, MM. Escalais, Muratet, Duc, and Cossira. 
But none of these, unfortunately, is a de Reszké. 


Mr. Charles Fry is announced to give a Recital from the 
Poets and Humourists (including several scenes from 
Shakespeare), at the Birkbeck Institution, on Wednesday 
next, 

The following sensible remarks from a “leader” in the 
Hastings Observer deserve the widest publicity. They are 
made apropos of the ‘‘ amusement” afforded to the late Mr. H. 
J. Byron by a dramatic criticism in one of the local papers : 


“T am afraid it must be admitted that the soberly-written critiques 
of local writers really do furnish a rich source of ‘amusement’ to 
readers of culture. I by no means claim immunity for the Odserver 
in this respect, but I may be permitted to point that I have repeatedly 





on any terms sing this year in the United States. 
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spoken of the absurdity of the public’ setting any special value upon | 
many of the professed criticisms of musicians and players in the local 

papers, since such notices are, for the most part, the productions of 
immature minds, and very youthful scribes. The ‘great editorial 

WE’ is often ridiculous enough when employed by Editors themselves, 

but when used by a small boy just apprenticed, or by an adult who 

knows nothing of music, and whose own speech betrays not only his 

ignorance of the elements of elocution but of the principles of ordinary 

English pronunciation, to appland this, or decry that, in an 

entertainment, the ‘WE’ is put to an absurd and pitiful use indeed. 

Yet, lamentable as is the existing system of Press notices of concerts 

and dramatic representations, it does not seem that it is likely to find 

a speedy end. It is wholly impossible for a newspaper Director to 

have a competent representative at every public entertainment given 

in this town. The Odserver has, during the last few years, endeavoured 

to send capable critics to the more important concerts ; nevertheless, 

it would be idle to deny that too often the inability of the Editor to 

secure the attendance of two or three competent men in half-a-dozen 

places at one time, necessitates the handing over of notices of 
entertainments to the tender mercies of young gentlemen, not as fit 

for the fulfilment of the function assigned to them as the conductors 

of this journal could desire, and perhaps, as the public have a right to 
expect.” 


We are of opinion that the souls of sundry editors of the 
London press would greatly benefit by similar confessions. 
Our brother of Hastings may be voted more candid than 
discreet, but ‘‘ WE,” at least, thank him. 


Messrs. Machlachan and Stewart will shortly publish a 
collection entitled ‘‘ Songs and Hymns of the Scottish 
Highlands.’’ The English words are by Mr. L. Macbean, the 
translator of Dugald Buchanan’s “ Spiritual Songs.” The 
importance of authentic versions of national airs being, we 
trust, now fully recognised, it is to be hoped the arrangement 
of these has been confided to sympathetic as well as competent 
hands. Nothing is more irritating than national music 
“‘ corrected up to date.” 





We occasionally hear of a talented family, but they are 
generally a little mixed both as to sex and talent. Mrs. Fraser, 
however, may be congratulated on the success her daughters 
are achieving on their tour. Of these five fair Frasers, Miss 
Violet is a vocalist and actress—for the young ladies perform, 
with the help of Miss Elsie Evans and Messrs. Henry Yates 
and Oscar Bird, a pretty operetta ‘‘The Widows’—the 
Misses Mabel and Stella are violinists, Miss Ethel is excellent 
on that rather masculine instrument, the viola, and Miss 
Ida is a ’cellist of no mean merit. In addition to this, the 
two last-named ladies are clever performers on the piano- 
forte. Dover, Folkestone, Worthing, and other places have 
just had an opportunity of anticipating the pleasure their | 
friends will feel at their re-appearance in London. | 





A new comic opera, “The Grand Duke,” libretto by 
Farnie and Murray, music by Tito Mattei, will be produced 
at the Avenue Theatre, after the run of ‘‘ Nadje,” which has 
been so successful in America. 


Mdme. Nordica has created a great impression in Berlin. 
The Stratsburger Zeitung says that in “ Faust” and 
“Traviata” her singing was excellent, and that her acting 
was as near perfection as could be wished. All the German 
a say that her ‘‘ Valentina” in “‘ Les Huguenots” is the 

st they have heard for many years. We are authorised to 
repeat our previous statement that Madame Nordica will not 


TheGerman papers are giving with evident gusto a new 
edition of a very old tale. We have all heard in one form or 
another how a very eminent conductor was honoured at a 
rehearsal by the presence of the notabilities of the town, 
how he selected the bassoon t) run through his part until he 
had scared away his uninvited audience, and how we are 
to take it all cwm grano salis. Of course this vary practical 
joke is now attributed to Dr. Von Bulow, and the bassoon 
part said to be that of Beethoven’s “‘ Choral Symphony,” 
inordinate length being naturally the essence of the 
plaisanterie. 





Weber’s posthumous work “The Three Pintos,” has 
recently been given with great success at Dresden and at 
Prague. 


Our German cousins are evidently determined to push 
their trade! No less than 179 German firms are exhibiting 
musical instruments at the Melbourne Exhibition. 


If German manufacturers are busy, French composers 
are not less so. Gounod is finishing ‘ Charlotte Corday,” 
and is remodelling his ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,’ Godard is at 
work on ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice,” Delibes on ‘“‘ Cassia,’ and 
Massenet and Thomas are each preparing something for the 
coming season. St. Saéns is engaged on a new opera, 
‘* Ascanio,”’ which, however, it appears, is merely ‘“‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini” under another name. 





BAYREUTH IN 1888. 
By Louis N. PARKER. 


The cast of Parsifal on August 12th was as follows :— 


Parsifal - - - - - Van Dyck. 
Kundry - - : - - Therese Malten, 
Gurnemans - - - - - Wiegand, 
Amfortas - - . - - Reichmann. 
Klingsor  - - - : - Scheidemantel. . 
Titurel - - - - - Dr. Schneider. 


Miss Malten is known in a sort of way to London musicians, as she 
has appeared more than once on the concert platform here. But 
only those who have seen her in Bayreuth and on her own stage at 
Dresden can form any idea of her genius. Her Kundry has ripened 
and developed in the two years which have elapsed since I last saw 
her, and is now a magnificent performance. Kundry is a creation 
which, apart from the music which envelopes it, would be quite 
beyond the powers of even the greatest tragic actress. In no other 
drama that I am acquainted with has a poet been bold enough to 
expect his leading actress to go through an entire act with only two 
spoken words. Wagner, it is true, has even greater courage than 
this, and, placing his tenor hero with his back to the audience, bids 
him stand wordless and almost motionless during the greater half of 
the first act of the same drama. But in this case the action on the 
stage is of absorbing interest, so that we are unmindful of the hero’s 
presence until the psychological moment when he quivers with 
sympathy at the recital of Amfortas’ fall. Kundry, on the other 
hand, is en evidence throughout.the act. She has to express in dumb- 
show a great variety of emotions, and yet not only has she no word 
to say, but we are made to feel that any words would be out of place. 
This éour de force would be quite impossible in the spoken drama ; it 
is made possible, it is made natural, nay, necessary, by the presence 
of the orchestra, which is all the time laying bare the inmost thoughts 
of the personages- on the stage. The two factors play into each 
other’s hands, as it were. The actress is an impersonation of the 





music, and the music is a spiritualisation of the actress” And this, 
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again, would be an impossible effect with a visible orchestra, because 
then the hearer would not connect the music with the actress on the 
stage, but with the performers in the orchestra. 

“All this, however, does not make the dramatic artist’s task any 
easier ; on the contrary. Kundry has not only to look and act so as 
to satisfy our ideal of Kundry ; she has to vise to the level of the 
orchestra; she has, in short, to be as great as the composer’s 
expression of her. When I say that Miss Malten fully satisfies every 
one of these conditions, I feel I have given her the highest possible 
praise. 1 confess I linger with particular pleasure over her perform- 
ance ; indeed, this. great artist in the character of Kundry deserves 
a paper all to herself. Now, however, I must hurry on. Though I 
am a rabid Wagnerian, I confess to considerable dread of the German 
Wagnerian tenor. With the exception of Vogl and Gudehus, there 
are few of them who are pleasing to the eye or grateful to the ear. 
They are mostly fat and flat. Who does not shudder at the memory 
of Schott, Goetze or Erl? The parts they have to sing and act are 
so splendid that the actors seldom come up to one’s preconceived 
notions of what they should be like. Therefore I awaited Van 
lbyck’s entrance with considerable trepidation. 
fat and flat ? 
much of the first and none cf the second. 
seems to me an ideal Parsifal. He is a splendid actor, and I should | 
say that again (for the first time, probably, since Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld’s death) the ideal Wagnerian heroic tenor had been found. 
‘The other pertormers need scarcely any special mention. Reichmann’s 
Amfortas is by this time well known. It is a magnificent performance 
of a horribly difficult part. In the third act of Z77ts¢an the hero has 
to sing for an hour lying on a couch; almost the entire part of 
Amfortas has to be sung and acted in a reclining posture. No 
wonder if the singer sometimes sings flat. 

I should like to warn the pilgrim to Bayreuth who, like myself, 
goes there for pure enjoyment, not to get behind the scenes too 
much ; indeed, to have no commerce with any of the executants at 
all. Of course, I intend no disparagement to them whatever; no 
one who has visited Bayreuth can have anything but the profoundest 
respect for this magnificent body of unselfish, devoted artists. But, 
if you once begin to get mixed up in the tittle-tattle and stage-door 
gossip and learn the secrets of the stage, your ideal will evaporate. I 
made the mistake of going over the stage. From one point of view 
this was, of course, deeply interesting ; but [ must confess that the 
knowledge of exactly how the Grail became luminous, how the blood 
appeared on, the spear, and how the bells were managed, recurred 
inconveniently at the most solemn moments of the play. 

Secondly, don’t, pray don’t, believe any of the astounding fables 
which find their way into the press. The latest and most ghoulish of 
these is to the effect that Wagner’s grave is neglected. Is it necessary to 
remind my readers that it is practically owing to the courage and loving 
devotion of Madame Cosima Wagner that we are able to enjoy the 
Bayreuth plays in all the grandeur and purity of their author's 
mtention? Would this admirable wife, who has consecrated her 
whole life to the memory of her husband, allow his grave to be 
defiled ? 

Lastly, to all who have a visit to Bayreuth in view I would say, 
join the London Branch of the United Wagner Society at once. I 
owed many little courtesies and a most comfortable apartment with 
the kindest of landladies to the fact that I am a humble member. 

As a postscript, I may add that, considering the circumstances, 
life in Bayreuth is astonishingly cheap. I must except the theatre 
restaurant, where you have to pay a great deal for very little. The 
best plan is to have fable @hote at the Golden Anchor and coffee at 


the Burgerreuth. 








MUSIC, AND ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER 
FINE ARTS.* 
(Concluded from page 667). 


For why should we communicate these secrets—why wear out 
hearts on our sleeves? Isn’t every well-bred Englishman. aware that 
it is “ bad form ” to betray anything beyond an icy indifference to all 
matters—except outdoor sports? And surely the inutility of an art 





* A lecture delivered in April, 1888, before the Society for the Haconmgenent 
of the Fime Arts. 





I am delighted to be able to say that he was not too|an impression of it as a whole. 
Indeed, to be brief, he | translate themselves, if we are very familiar with them, into a picture 





whose chief characteristic is its power of awakening sympathy must be 
self-evident. For “sympathy” means feeling with, or for, others ; 
and that, as we have seen, “ makes” (as Matthew Arnold would have 
said) for “ bad-form.” This, no doubt, is why musicians are such a 
disreputable lot. 

With regard to the material of the arts, so obvious are the 
distinctions that it would be a waste of time to draw attention to 
them. Every one knows that music uses sound, that painting uses 
colour, poetry words, and sculpture some kind of plastic material. 

It is equally obvious that some of these are arts of Space, others 
of Zime—that we cognise certain arts by comparing successive 
impressions, and others by comparing stmu/taneous impressions. 
There can be no doubt that this fact makes a difference in the degree 
of symmetry requisite, since it needs a splendid memory to compare 
successive impressions with the accurate perception of proportion 
which even an ordinary mind can bring to bear on objects seen 
together. But we must not make too much of this: for one of the 
arts whose chief effects are successive (Music) is able, as we have 
seen, to present certain effects of form simultaneously ; and besides, 


Would he also he | when we have heard even a long piece of music very often we retain 


Certain pieces of poetry, too, 


'on the mind, which also we can recall as a whole. But Space and 
TIME are dangerous guides to employ on any exploration : they soon 
lead us to the borders of a land of which I have already spoken: a 
land where nothing is anything and everything is something else. 

But if neither materialistic nor metaphysical classifications help 
us, I must record my conviction that scientific methods are, when 
applied to the philosophy of art, positively harmful. I mean this: it 
hasbeen discovered that sounds are merely vibrations of air, which 
the ear receives as a single simple sensation, to which we give the 
name of “sound.” It has also been discovered that proportion 
between the vibrational numbers of sounds is the cause of our 
pleasure in their combination. Hence it is said, by some, that music 
is nothing but rhythm—-pitch itself being only a subtler form of it. 
Similarly it has been discovered that colour is only the result of 
vibrations of light, the different rapidities of which received on the 
eye give the sensations which we name “red,” “ blue,” “ green,” &c. 
Forthwith we have many well-intentioned investigators laying 
great stress on the affinities between colour and music. 

Such views appear to me to be not only useless, but absolutely 
harmful, decause tending to direct our attention to quite unimportant 
facts, to the neglect of important ones. Let science, by all means, tell 
us such things; for it is the province of science to dissect the 
universe for us—to show the unity which pervades its laws, and to 
reveal much that our unaided senses could. never have perceived. 
Not so Art! The ultimate fact, the simplest element of Fine Art is 
human sensation. Colour is to us a simple sensation. So is the 
pitch of a tone. We are not in the least conscious of vibration, even 
though it be possible to see the movement of a string which is 
sounding. The eye may observe, but the ear does certainly not 
detect. With colour it is even more so. ‘The number of vibrations 
in a sound is already very great, extending to some thousands (even 
tens of thousands) per second ; but with colour it is an affair not of 
thousands, but of millions, per second. 

These discoveries have turned the heads of many worthy and 
clever people. For instance, -in Gardiner’s celebrated work, “The 
Music of Nature,” there is a list showing the equivalent in colour of 
each instrument : 

Trombone= Deep Red. 
Clarionet = Orange. 
Flute=Sky Blue. 
Bassoon = Deep Yellow. 
Viola = Rose. 


Trumpet =Scarlet. 
Oboe = Yellow. 
Horn = Violet. 
Violin = Pink. 
Cello= Red. 

&e. &e. 

Now it must not be supposed that I wish to suggest there is no 
analogy between these things. There is; but it is of a totally 
different kind to that implied here. The emotional effect produced 
by a trombone may be similar to that produced by deep red ; that is 
to say: deep red has the power to call up a certain emotional 
“atmosphere,” so to speak, and a trombone has the power to call up, 
perhaps, the same emotional atmosphere. But to assume or to 
suggest that the trombone calls up a sensation of deep re‘l is a species 
of midsummer madness to me inexplicable. Its absurdity would be 
seen much better if the thing were put the other way. Say that the 
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colour deep red suggests the sound of a trombone, or that at sight of | 
an orange you are reminded of the clarinet, and every one will think | 
you a lunatic. But put it the other way, and say that the clarinet | 
suggests an orange tint to you, and you are credited with a singularly- | 
penetrating musical organization ! 

The trumpet is an aggressive, obtrusive, arousing sound. Scarlet | 
is an aggressive, obtrusive, and arousing colour. But “colour” and 
“ sound” are the names of sensations, not of emotional states, and the | 
trumpet does not give the sensation of scarlet any more than scarlet 
gives the sensation of a trumpet. The word “colour,” as applied to 
instrumental timbre, has nevertheless been so widely adopted that 
we cannot hope to see its use die out. Berlioz himself says: 
“Instrumentation in music is what colouring is in painting.” And 
Raff says: “Melody represents the outlines, harmony light and 
shade, and instrumentation the colouring.” All this shows what a 
mistake it is to attempt to found a theory of zsthetics on a scientific 
basis. 

Scientific investigation tends more and more to reveal the identity 
of Nature’s laws. The various manifestations of the physical world 
are shown to be merely combinations of elements which vary but 
little, if at all. But the ultimate facts of Fine Art, on the other hand, 
are referable to the consciousness of man, and man is conscious of 
various states. In vain for science to demonstrate that Thought, 
Emotion, Sensation, are only different aspects. of the same thing. | 
Man is conscious of the difference between them ; and upon these 
differences must any Art-theory be based, and not upon the | 
scientifically demonstrable unity of their nature. 

Science shows us the illusory nature of our unaided senses. Yet 
it is by means of these alone that we receive artistic impressions. | 
We do not examine pictures with microscopes, nor listen to! 
symphonies with microphones. 

The co-ordination of sensations is the first artistic fact. Simple | 
sensation, the result of nervous stimulation, is the basis of artistic | 
pleasure, but is, 7 no sense, art. When the relation of one sensation | 
to another is felt, the sense of proportion begins to act, and this is | 
the foundation of art. If we speak of Fine Art, as contradistinguished | 
from other manifestations of human activity, there is little doubt but | 
that we ought to mean only those productions which exist for the | 
gratification of the senses, and of that faculty which co-ordinates : | 
otherwise the sense of form.* But man is not a mere passive 
recipient. He brings to every impression at least as much as he | 
receives. He brings endless combinations of former impressions 
(themselves complex) and memories, the awakening of any train of | 
which, by newly received impressions, causes these latter to possess 
the effect of a language. The universality of this language depends 
upon the degree of similarity between men with regard to their store 
of impressions. Certain shapes, colours, rhythms, and dimdres | 
vivify such associations, and on these our judgments must be founded. | 
It is obvious, for instance, that in a country where white is the colour | 
of mourning, black will not have the same emotional effect as it has | 
upon an Englishman, and so on. 

All this is entirely apart from the direct appeal to sympathy, by a | 
representation of events either by imitation or description. A | 
distinction must here again be made. Direct imitation (Drama, | 
Painting, Sculpture, even) makes the least demands upon the | 
spectator’s receptivity and imagination. Poetry, Architecture, and | 
Music, on the contrary, demand from the. spectator or hearer a | 
considerable degree of imaginaticn. He must possess a stock of 
concrete images, and of stored-up feelings, by means of which to} 
construct the descriptions of the poet ; a stock of associated moods, | 
feelings, and shapes, by which to enjoy emotionally the work of the 
architect ; and a stock of associated moods, feelings, and sounds vy 
which to understand the language of the musician. For “ sounds,” 
says some one, “do not give us a picture of events, but only lead us | 
to infer that they are happening.” 

I have grouped Music, Poetry, and Architecture together. ‘The 
affinities of music and poetry are too obvious to need description : 
the elements of rhythm and, when.the poetry is read aloud, of tonal 
variety (heard in vocal inflections), are patent to everyone as the 





* Here the intention of the Artist must be taken into consideration. Does he 
teach, or preach, or amuse? Is he a Seer? Does he reveal? Or is he a juggler 
-~a mere buffoon'?’ Is he a catalogue compiler—a mere tabulator of the sights and 
sounds around him? Does he “‘ sing because he must ;” in other words, produce 
because he enjoys doing it, and for no other reason? Or dees he produce because 
he has learnt the trick, and because that is at least as good a way of making a 
living as any other ? 








musical elements of verse. But poetry cannot give us the element 
of feeling or emotion, except through the medium of shought. 

Music, on the other hand, cannot give us thoughts at all, but only 
moods of feeling. The affinities of music with architecture have long 
ago been pointed out, and although they are undoubtedly based on 
reasonable grounds, need very careful handling if they are not to 
prove misleading, rather than helpful. “Architecture is frozen 
music ” and “ Music is liquid architecture” are pretty phrases 
embodying, with partial success, the analogy between the two arts. 
Both deal with adstract, as opposed to imitative form, and yet both 
employ imitative forms to a certain extent. But the difference is 
very great: the imitation in music is an imitation not of natural 
forms, but of movements and sounds, Auman sounds especially ; whilst 
in architecture, the imitation, where it exists, is of forms already 
found in nature, or if not always of the forms themselves, then of 
salient characteristics of these forms. 

Moreover, Architecture does not express human emotion : Music 
does hardly anything else. 

Sculpture steps in here, of course, and supplies the human 
element wanting in architecture; but cannot do so in an abstract 
way. ‘The feeling is inevitably combined with the concrete fact, as 
it is in painting. Yet painting, though still farther from abstract 
form, is nearer to music in another sense, by reason of its colour 
quality, and by reason of its powerful appeal to our sympathy. 

There are, however, two kinds of music, which for want of better 
terms have been called Lyric and Dramatic. Lyric music tries to 
maintain during a certain length of time, the same emotional 
suggestion. Dramatic music does not. As its name implies, it 
suggests action, 7.e., a sequence of events; only we must remember 
always that music “ cannot picture these events, but only leads us to 
infer that they are happening.” ‘Thus, the poetic drama is a concrete 
embodiment of the emotional story which, in abstract forms alone, 
music tells. 

Schopenhauer (and after him, Wagner), has asserted that a 
Beethoven Symphony and a Shakesperian Drama are but the inward 
and outward presentments of the same thing ; and Wagner has some- 
where said “ Music is to the other arts considered as a whole what 
Religion is to the Church,” meaning that music is the spirit at 
the basis of them all. And Carlyle, in his “ Heroes,” says :— 
“All deep things are Song. It seems somehow the very central 
essence of us, Song ; as if all the rest were but wrappages and hulls! 
The primal element of us; of us, and of all things. The Greeks 
fabled of Sphere-Harmonies : it was the feeling they had of the inner 
structure of Nature ; that the soul of all her voices and utterance was 
perfect music. See deep enough, and you see musically ; 
the heart of Nature dezny everywhere music, if you can only reach it.” 

Comparing the various Arts, then, we find that while that which is 
highest in them (the feeling of the artist) is, in its nature, always the 
same, the modes of its manifestations are not the same, and if we 
persist in ignoring these differences, and dwelling solely upon the 
ultimate message of the artist, our folly may easily be shown by 
resorting to a reductio ad absurdum thus :—if all the arts have but 
one set of messages to deliver, why should we not select that art 
which is most explicit and abolish all the others? If the outward 
difference be of so little import—the inner meaning being all in all—- 
why seek pleasure in the various arts, and enjoy one day a symphony, 
the next a painting, and the third Westminster Abbey? The mind 
of man is a complex thing, needing for its manifestation many avenues. 
And since, though art is man’s special domain, he can yet do nothing 
without nature, every art is a combination in which man and nature 
appear in different degrees of relative importance. 

There will be no true comprehension of Art, no true science of 
Esthetics, until the complex nature of artistic pleasure is seen and 
acknowledged. Thus all attempts to embody in some pithy: striking 


| maxim the character of any single art (much more of art in general), 


however attractive it may be to shallow brains, and especially to 
those who want to appear artistically profound without going through 
the necessary patient study, is certain to prove erroneous to the 
extent that it accentuates and ignores the others. Man is sensuous, 
intellectual, emotional, and moral, and the healthiest art is that 
which keeps this great fact well in view, utilizing it with the fullest 
knowledge of the tremendous-responsibilities involved. 
Epcar F. Jacques, 

Erratum: The first line of last week’s instalment of the lecture 
should read : “ If, however, the expressive power of each note were 
the sole source.of musical suggestiveness, it is, &c.” 
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We have received for review the first four numbers of the 
“ Practical Violin School” for Home Students, in which Mr. James 
A. Fleming meets, in the completest way, a want that must have been | 
sorely felt. Many, with plenty of enthusiasm, but limited means, | 
have been discouraged from attempting the study of this most difficult | 
of instruments by the often-made assertion that self-tuition in the case | 
of the violin isan impossibility. But assertions are not necessarily | 
facts, and Mr. Fleming, by the lucidity and copiousness of his | 
explanations, by the emphasis with which he insists on details, appar- 
ently trifling, but really of the utmost consequence, and indeed, by 
general thoroughness of treatment, should be the means of affording 
many an amateur the opportunity of contradicting, in the most 
practical way, this universal belief. Specially excellent are the clear 
directions for tuning the violin and holding the bow and instrument— 
matters of which we fear few professors make their pupils realize the 
importance. A concise, and admirably written, chapter on “The 
Philosophy of Musical Sounds,” is a feature as welcome as it is novel 
in treatises of this kind. When we add that the paper is good, the 
print clear, the drawings in illustration of the text admirable, and the 
cost nominal, it is evident that the success of Mr. Fleming’s work 
should be great and immediate. 





“Grace, my lovely one,” ballet for five voices, by T. Weelkes ; 
“ Construe my rneaning,” canzonet for four voices, by Giles Farnaby. 
Edited by W. Barclay Squire. (Stanley Lucas & Weber. Part Songs 
Nos. 311, 312). A German critic, in noticing these two recently 
published pieces in the Monatsheft fur Musikgeschichte for 1888, No. 8 
makes the following interesting and accurate remarks, of a kind not 
commonly met with in Germany regarding English music :— 
“These composers both lived at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and the euphony of their music is peculiar to the period. The 
English composers, however, had arrived at that euphony earlier 
than the Continental ones had. The influence of the artificial 
counterpoint of the Netherlands school was not felt in England as it 
had long been felt on the Continent. From the earliest times of 
polyphonic music, the English composers were able to write agreeably 
( wohlklingend ), both in melody and harmony ; and the two pieces in 
question are good examples of the points which distinguish England 
from other nations at this date. ‘The character of the Church modes 
is so entirely relinquished, and the mode of expression so much allied 
to modern keys, that it is difficult to believe that the music belongs to 
the sixteenth century. In addition to this, the rhythm is strongly 
marked, and the words well and spiritedly declaimed. Such are the 
peculiarities which essentially distinguish the English school of this 
date from its contemporaries. In the seventeenth century, the school 
addicted itself with success to solo vocal music ; developed an 
astonishing productivity ; and seized so rapidly on new forms and 
styles of expression, that its productions display more flexibility even 
than those of Italy. England had thus at one time an extraordinary 
gift for both melody and rhythm, although the gift appears since to 
have slumbered for some time to such a degree as to have given the 
nation the title of an unmusical one.” 


At all seasons of the year, whether for a garden party or a brilliant 
ball, new waltzes are ever welcome. Here are the names of some 
recent arrivals : “ Sweet Lavender,” by James Weaver ; “‘ Alexandra,” 
by Leonard Gautier; “For Ever and Aye,” by Nelly Parker, (the 
latest accession to the ranks of lady composers) ; “ Charming,” by 
Bogetti ; and “ Midnight Dreams,” by Kussman. These sets, especially 
the three first-named, are melodious, graceful, and good for dancing. 


BOOKS. 


“ The British Bandsman,” a monthly journal for wind instrument- 
alists, does not blow its own trumpet too loudly, in fact it errs on the 
other side. There is no doubt that it is doing all that it claims todo 
for that section of the musical world which gives it its raison d'etre. 
We cordially wish our young and enterprising contemporary a long 
and useful career. We notice that at the commencement of the 
second volume several new features will be introduced, and that in 
future the magazine will be published at the beginning instead of the 


Publishers’ Announcements. 


—_— -- 


TO ORGAN RECITALISTS. 


VARIATIONS, & FINALE FUGHETTA 





INTRODUCTION, 
On the Hymn-tune 


Adeste Fideles 


BY 


ALFRED OAKE, L.R.A.M., A.C.O., 


Organist, Parish Church, Folkestone. 


Price 2/6 Nett. Novello, Ewer & Co., London. 


66 HARMONY LESSONS.” 
: Correspondence, by CHARLES A. 
Schott, 159, Regent Street, W. 





Adapted for Classes or Tuition by 
TREW. Price One Shilling. 





‘* A capital march, possessing all the qualities likely to ensure popularity.” —Court 
Journal, May 26, 1888. 


MARCHE DES MOUSQUETAIRES. By G. Saint GEorGE, 
Piano Solo, 1s. 6d. ; duet, 2s. ; piano and violin, 2s. &c. Post free for 
the above prices.—Charles Woolhouse, 81, Regent Street, London, W. 








middle of the month. 
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THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised & Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 
By T. A. Wallworth. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver 
successful Vocalists. 


upon which he has 
M'Kay, and other 


Full Music Size, price 7s. : 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


“ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE,” 


By Rupert GARRY. 


Remedies for Clearing and Strengthening the Voice, and for the Cure of Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, and other derangements of the Breathing Tubes. : 
“‘ The section on the Voice is well considered and trustworthy, based as it 
is on the writings of authorities on the question of the Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs.” —STAGE. . 
‘The Book contains many valuable hints in regard to Voice and Gesture.” — 


Voice (New York). 
Post FREE, Is. 2d. 


London : Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C., and of the Author, at his residence, 
49, Torrington Square, W.C. 


IN SIX GRADES. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE 
OusELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN : 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusIcAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY TIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘“‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any roya 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” Hig 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” ) 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianotorte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘* A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘“‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor- 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE : 

And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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Knighthood of the Legion of Honour, 1878. Royal Portuguese Knighthood 1883. 
Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 


ATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES are FOR SALE, 
FOR HIRE, and on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 


T° COMPOSERS.—RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers, 

10, Argyll Street, W., undertake the REVISING, PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
work in the trade. _ Estimates upon receipt of MSS. Imporran?r.—Composers’ 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge. 








The Universal Circulating Music Library 
(ESTABLISHED 1854.) 


IS THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 





SUBSCRIPTION £2 2s. PER ANNUM, 41 8s. PER HALr YEAR, &¢ 


USIC can be selected at end of term as subscribers’ property. 
equal to one half of their subscriptions at full price. All Music, English 
and Foreign, &c., promptly supplied.—For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, Proprietor. 
81, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
- > a 
Special Uotices. 











Marie Roze Opera Company, 


Under the joint direction of 
CoLONEL HENRY MAPLESON and Mr. N. VERT. 
Artistes: 
Mpme. MARIE ROZE, 
MpuueE. CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


Srcnor1 PASINI, ABRAMOFF, 
SIMONETTI, AND BISACCIA. 
(Violin), (Pianoforte, &c.) 





September 6, HARROGATE 
ps 7, DEWSBURY 
‘i 8, WAKEFIELD 


September 1, SouUTHPORT 
8, BURNLEY 
5, SCARBOROUGH 


“Blursical World” 
Portraits. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 51H, 


THe LATE 


MR. WILLIAM. CHAPPELL, 


WITH MEMOIR. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS—COVENT GARDEN. 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 


‘lhe Musical World ” is on sale at Metzler’s Music Stalls in the 
Theatre. 


Che Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1888. 








*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to ‘‘ The Editor.” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by stamped directed 
envelope. 


*.* Advertisements and business communications generally 
should be addressed to the Manager (Mr. WILLIAM 
PEARCE), whose receipt—with the sole exception of 
the Proprietor’s—for amounts due since August Ist, 








1888, will alone be recognised. Advertising, Pub- 
lishing, and General Offices : 138a, Strand, London. 





Birmingham Musical Sestival. 





DR. HUBERT PARRY. 


A son of the art-loving Mr. Gambier Parry, of Gloucester, 
he was born at Bournemouth, February 27, 1848; educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, passing the examination 
for his musical degree while still at the former place, and 
graduating as B.A. in 1870. His musical instructors were 
Dr. (Sir George) Elvey, H. H. Pierson (with whom he 
studied at Stuttgart), Professor Macfarren, and Mr. 
Dannreuther. He was appointed choragus in the University 
of Oxford in 1884, aud Professor of Musical Composition 


_and History at the Royal College of Music. In 1883, the 


University of Cambridge conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Music (honoris causé). His compositions include 
a sonata for pianoforte and ‘cello, two pianoforte trios, a 
pianoforte quartet and quintet, a quintet for strings, a 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, two symphonies— 
the first, in G, produced at the Birmingham Festival of 
1882—and many minor compositions. Dr. Parry is one of 
the most profound musical scholars of the time, has 
contributed articles of great value on the science of music to 
Grove’s “ Distionary,” and has appeared with success as a 
lecturer, visiting Birmingham in that capacity in December, 
1884. 


DR. BRIDGE. 


John Frederick Bridge, Mus. D., was born December 
5, 1844, at Oldbury, near Birmingham. He was educated 
at Rochester Cathedral School, under John Hopkins, and 
afterwards became a pupil of Sir John Goss. He was 
appointed organist of Holy Trinity, Windsor, in 1865, and of 
Manchester Cathedral in 1869. Two years later be becam> 
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Professor of Harmony at Owens College, obtained the Deputy 
Organistship of Westminster Abbey in 1875, and succeeded 
to the full office of Organist and Master of the Choir in 1882, 
With these engagements Dr. Bridge combines theappointment 
of Harmony Professor at the Royal College of Music. Asa 
composer, Dr. Bridge has already taken high rank, in virtue 
chiefly of his Oratorio ‘Mount Moriah,” a Cantata 
‘‘Boadicea,” his ‘‘ Hymn to the Creator,” produced at the 
Worcester Festival of 1884, ‘‘ The Rock of Ages,” produced 
at the last Birmingham Festival, and a fine overture full of 
dramatic power, “Morte d’Arthur.” Dr. Bridge is also 


the author of theoretical works on counterpoint and organ 
accompaniment published in Novello’s series of Music 


Primers. 








I. From Our Own OUTSIDER. 


In the good old days, when we had a little fine weather 
in summer, or rather in early autumn, a crowd of enthusiastic, 
if in many cases impecunious, admirers of the divine art 
assembled round the Town Hall—some with their scores ; 
some willing to pay for the “books of words,” which, 
whether correct or otherwise, usually found a ready sale ; 
some there because someone else was there ; and some for no 
reason whatever. All, however, were ‘‘authorities’’ (more or 
less), and the opinions they expressed were in many instances 
forcible, if, from a severely critical point of view, not always 
quite sound. This Festival’s ‘outside audience’’ was 
represented on the opening day by a curate and four or five 
friends—three of them ladies—who, with their ‘ Novello 
Editions,” umbrellas and mackintoshes, monopolised a 
convenient doorway ; and about two score of ‘ others,’’ who 
took advantage of the portico opposite the artists’ entrance. 
It would be hard to say what was uppermost in their minds. 
Too few to settle what they should grumble at as a body, 
some listened to the wonderful choruses in “‘ Elijah,” which 
were then delighting their more fortunate, but invisible 
neighbours inside ; some con'pared the eminent Conductor 
with his predecessors ; some discussed the proper pronuncia- 
tion of Dr. Bridge’s “ Kallirhoé”; many were asking how 
far the “ Resurrection’ trombones, trumpets, horns, and 
drums in Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Messe des Morts’’ would make their 
by-no-means silvery voices heard ; and many more expressed 
surprise at Dr. Richter’s refusal to allow his rehearsal on 
Monday to be stopped in order to gratify the vanity of his 
choir, many of whom, being favourable specimens of ye 
‘gallants of Kngland’’ and their “ladyes fayre,” naturally 
wished their personal charms to be handed down to posterity 
by means of the photographer’s art. But all, however 
diversely occupied, were unanimous in deep, if not loud, 
expressions of utter and unconsolable disgust at the weather. 

A word should here be said for the excellent arrangements 
of the police and other authorities. Everything was done 
that could possibly enhance the comfort of both inside and 
outside audiences, the stoppage of vehicular traffic in the 
immediate vicinity of the hall being a point especially worthy 
of imitation. The quietness of the streets enabled the outside 
audience on Wednesday to enjoy much of Dr. Parry’s splendid 
work, and it is almost a pity that a performance at cheap prices 
could not have been arranged for those who are willing to listen 
to music under such unfavourable conditions. Thecrowd was, 
if anything, larger in the evening, and Sir A. Sullivan’s letter 
to the Committee was freely discussed. We need not say 
that opinions varied. 








Oo a aU: 


| Thursday 





Il. From Our BIRMINGHAM CORRESPONDENT. 


THE REHEARSALS. 
Saturday, August 25. 


We have already hinted that the application for seats at 
the ballot would be likely to compare unfavourably with 
former years. Unfortunately, this has proved to be the 
case. There has been a decrease, on the eight performances, 
of 1,351 seats; the total number of seats allotted for the 
week being 6,412, against 7,763 in 1885. The Elyah 
morning once more stands out nobly, showing the largest 
number of reserved seats sold. Hitherto, Wednesday morn- 
ing and Thursday evening have been regarded as the popular, 
fashionable, and most attractive performances: this year the 
great decrease is for Wednesday morning, la place @honneur, 
given to Dr. Hubert Parry’s new work, “ Judith,” and for 
evening, when Dr. Bridge’s new cantata, 
“Callirhoé,”’ will constitute the chief. attraction. The full 
rehearsals commenced punctually this morning at 10.15, 
when Dr. Richter took the prelude to the third act of 
Wagner's Meistersinger. The superb orchestra at once 
showed its quality and strength, and from beginning to end, 
there was no flaw perceptible. The exquisite pianissimi ; 
the intense artistic refinement, the rich tone of the strings, 
made a deep impression on the few privileged visitors present. 
There followed Wagner’s Preislied, sung by Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, as only he can sing it. Next in order came Haydn's 
Symphony in D (Salomon Set). Dr. Richter evidently 
intends to surprise us: to show musicians what Papa Haydn 
intended his symphonies to be; he infused Wagnerian life 
into every bar, laying intense stress on each phrase : revealed, 
in fact, a new reading. Portions only of the homely 
symphony received these finishing touches, but enough was 
done to convince us that Haydn’s divine simplicity of form 
received an exaggerated amount of finish, never intended 
nor imagined by the composer. At the close, Dr. Richter 
vacated the conductor’s desk, and the Norwegian “'Ton- 
kunstler,” Herr Edvard Grieg, attacked with the wonderful 
forces under his command,—first, his concert overture, 
Im Herbst, descriptive of a northern harvest scene, and then 
his orchestral suite, for strings only, Aus Holbergs Zeiten. 
The overture is in Grieg’s broadest style, employing all the 
resources of a modern orchestra. Only a few touches were 
needed to satisfy the exacting composer; the finale, 
pompous, rich and characteristic in the extreme, was twice 
repeated until an electrifying crescendo was produced. 
With this the work closes. The several numbers of the 
suite were superbly played, and Herr Grieg left his post 
apparently well satisfied. Dr. Richter then resumed his 
place, to try the combined effect of the four brass orchestras, 
placed in four different parts of the hall, two occupying the 
highest points of the orchestra on each side, the other two in 
the side galleries close to the orchestra, the positions they 
will occupy on Friday morning, at the performance of 
Berlioz’s Messe des Morts. An extra contingent of the best 
available trombone and cornet players had been secured, 
and, in justice to Birmingham be it said, a finer body of 
wind instrumentalists could not be found. To describe the 
marvellous effect produced by the combined forces would 
need an imagination akin to that of the composer. In the 
Tuba Mirum, attacked with wonderful precision, the 
tremendous roll of “ big’ kettle drums, with its final crash, 
realized Nature’s thunder to a high degree. 


Tuesday, August 28. 


A dark and dismal day, with incessant deluging rain from 
early morn, accompanied the inauguration of the Birmingham 
Triennial Festival. But Jupiter Piuvius does not consider 
festivals, gorgeous dresses, and fairy forms, and Nature will 
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have her own way in everything. Notwithstanding the 
pouring rain, the Town Hall presents an animated appear- 
ance, every place in the noble building being occupied, and 
according to present prospects, this should prove the best 
attended performance of the Festival.. Among the noble 
visitors, are The President, His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
K.G., His Eminence Cardinal Newman, His Worship the 
Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman Maurice Pollack), and a 
large assembly of Vice-Presidents. Punctually to time, 
Dr. Hans Richter and the principal artistes make their 
appearance on the orchestra, amidst loud applause. The 
National Anthem, as is customary on these occasions, is 
sung by the full chorus, the soprano taking the first verse, 
then followed by the alto and full chorus and band. We 
have already stated how Mendelssohn’s Elyah still holds its 


own, and those who were lucky enough to be present will | 


endorse that opinion. It -was a fine performance. The 
choruses, throughout, sang with a unity worthy of all 
praise, and notwithstanding the last two days’ hard trial, the 
voices appeared fresh and full. Some objection might 
perhaps be taken to the tempi, and Dr. Richter, like the late 
Sir Michael Costa, has considerably changed the time of 
various choruses. The singing of Mr. Santley, one of the 
finest Elijahs of any period, was exquisitely pathetic and 
dramatic. ‘It is enough” touched the very hearts of his 
listeners, and his declamatory power has still the force of his 
younger years. Madame Albani, with an earnestness all 
her own, and an artistic charm which accompanied every 
phrase, sang superbly. ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,’’ sung by Madame 
Albani, Madame Trebelli, and Madame Patey, will long remain 
a delightful memento of the performance. Madame Patey’s 
“O rest in the Lord” was a high triumph of vocal and 
dramatic art. Mr. E. Lloyd and Miss Anna Williams 
shared the honours in the first part. How divinely Mr. E. 
Lloyd sings “If with all your hearts,” is well known to this 
nation. Madame Trebelli gave a charming reading of the 
air, “‘ Woe unto them.” The double quartetts received 
additional valuable help from Miss Ambler and Mr. Brereton, 
Mr. Foli and Mr. Piercy ; and the accompaniments, under Dr. 
Richter’s masterly baton, were given with that delicacy and 
refinement for which he is noted. A word of commendation 
is due to our newly appointed organist, Mr. C. W. Perkins. 


Tuesday Evening. 


Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, the work by which perhaps 
posterity will know him best, was the chief feature of the 
first evenmg performance. Assuming that, as a matter of 
course, every one of your readers is more or less familiar 
with a work which has already made good its claim to rank 
as one of the masterpieces of the nineteenth century, I 
shall spare myself and them the description which, however 
valuable as copy to a daily paper, would only make needless 
inroads upon your limited space. Suffice it to say that 
every hearing reveals new beauties, especially when, as was 
the case this evening, the amplest means are brought to bear 
on the interpretation. Herders line, ‘“ Der seele schmerz 
wird durch rede leicht,’* is, it has always seemed to me, 
much more applicable to music than to speech, and no 
better example could be selected to illustrate this than 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. The opening chorus, “ Stabat 
mater dolorosa,’”’ .with its touching theme and delicious 
accompaniment, was faultlessly given, and indeed the same 
may be said of all the other numbers. Mr. Brereton, in his 
‘solo “‘ Fac ut ardeat,” scored a genuine success: he is an 
earnest singer, and a bright future lies before him. It is 
scarcely necessary to more than refer to Madame Albani’s or 
Madame Trebelli’s services, exceptionally brilliant though 





they were. The great soprano, as everyone knows, is never 
more successful than in music expressing religious fervour. 
Mr. Piercy also acquitted himself most satisfactorily ; he had 
evidently made a special study of the music. 

The renderings of Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” Symphony, and 
Liszt’s “‘ Hungarian Rhapsody ’—works wide as the poles 
asunder !—will not soon be forgotten here. For finish, 
brilliancy, and delicacy, these two orchestral performances 
stand out as among the very finest ever heard in Birmingham. 
The noble “‘ Oberon” overture, too, was played with delight- 
ful spirit and animation: Madame Albani’s exquisite 
delivery of an air from Goring Thomas’s “‘ Esmeralda,” and 
Signor Foli’s familiar reading of Mozart’s ‘‘ Qui sdegno,” 
formed the remaining items, 





Wednesday. 


The dismal weather of yesterday has given way to brilliant 
sunshine, and the noble hall this morning presented an 
animated appearance. Great expectations have been for 
some time past centred round “Judith,” Dr. Parry’s new 
work, composed expressly for this gathering. The verdict 
has been given, and this grand oratorio may now take its 
place among recognized favourites of its kind. Dr. Parry 
was loudly called for after che first and second acts and 
enthusiastically received by orchestra, band, and chorus— 
the ladies waving their handkerchiefs in just acclamation 
and appreciation of a truly earnest and powerful work. Dr. 
Richter conducted, and to him Dr. Parry whispered words 
of thanks, grasping his hands in grateful acknowledgment of 
his share in this unqualified success. Let me not omit to 
name the yeoman service rendered by the principal artists— 
Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley. 

The combination of earnestness, depth, solidity, and 
charm which overspreads the whole melodic and harmonic 
texture of the work can scarcely fail to win the admiration 
of connoisseurs. Of real ‘‘ Leitmotive,” the principal is the 
*“Moloch”’ motif, so effectively introduced in the chorus, 
“Hail, Moloch! Hail,” with which the first scene closes. 
One of the finest numbers is the fugal chorus, ‘‘ Our King is 
come again,” and the final grand and magnificent choruses, 
*“‘ Arise! O Israel,” and “ Put off, O Jerusalem, the garment 
of thy mourning.” The principal soprano part is well 
adapted to Miss Anna Williams’ quality of voice, being rich 
and dramatically effective. That lady secured a triumph 
by her creation of the part of “ Judith.’ Madame 
Patey had a most grateful task to fulfil, the music for 
the contralto demanding artistic as well as powerful 
declamation, both qualities which she possesses to a high 
degree. Scene No. 2. ‘“ The Children” is highly impressive, 
the two boys from Westminster Abbey giving valuable help 
in the concerted episode, which is in the form of a dialogue. 
Mr. Santley as the High Priest of Moloch had but a small 
task allotted to him, which he discharged in his customary 
conscientious manner. Mr. E. Lloyd, on the other hand, 
had some fine bravura airs and some luscious, melodious 
soli; as, for instance, the touching and most pathetic scene 
before the gates of Jerusalem. Dr. Parry has given to the 
world a mature work rich in scholarly treatment, highly 
effective instrumentation, and full of melody; and if occasion- 
ally reminiscences crop up reminding the musician of familiar 
phrases, Dr. Parry must be pardoned, ij 

Want of space this week will not permit me to enter into 
further details, and it must suffice to state that the orm- 


ance, especially of part of Act II, was distinguished by 
masterly execution, refinement, precision, and grandeur. 
After the performance of Dr. Parry’s Work, Mr. Stockley, 
the popular and worthy chorus master, occtipied the’ eon- 
ductor’s desk, and Franz’s psalm, “ Praise ye the Lord,” © 





- * “The heart’s agony finds relief in speech.” 
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for double choir, unaccompanied, was superbly sung, the 
voices showing no sign of fatigue after their long morning’s 
work. Haydn’s Symphony in D, under Dr. Richter, 
concluded the long morning’s concert. The symphony was 
worth remaining for, the little exaggerations in light and 
shade which appeared strange to us at the rehearsal were 
not observable, and a nobler and grander performance could 
not have been desired. 


(To be Continued). 


FRoM THE “ MORNING Post.” 


The festival commenced this morning with the Oratorio “ Elijah,” 
written for Birmingham, and first produced on August 26, 1846, under 
the direction of the composer. The performance was noteworthy, 
inasmuch as it was, in fact, the first given after the termination of the 
period to which copyright extends in. this country. The right of 
performance, which has never been maintained by the publishers from 
the first, would in ordinary course be now lapsed, and all who choose 
might be free to present the work in any place. But the well-known 
fastidiousness of the composer caused him to make alterations after 
the first performance, many of them of considerable importance ; so 
that the “ Elijah” now familiar to musical amateurs in the present day 
is not exactly the same as was heard on the memorable day in August 
in Birmingham forty-two years ago. Those who are reckoning upon 
flooding the market with reprints of the work, entire or in sections, 
will have to exercise a little patience before they can enter upon their 
calculations and specifications. ‘The mere fact that the period limited 
by lawas the existence of performing rights has expired does not 
determine the copyright or give freedom to all who wish to reproduce 
copies of a work. If the multiplication of copies is desirable, those 
who propose to benefit the public in this way must set to work ina 
manner conformable to the public desires. It would be of no use 
now to attempt to give incorrect copies of a work so well known that 
every note has become, as it were, classical. ‘Those who would print 
an edition of “ Elijah” as it was first performed would only be able 
to command a sale among the seekers after curiosities. For practical 
purposes only accurate reprints would be available, and, except by a 
careful reference to the original score they would not even be 
enabled to give to the world the original version, which is all they 
could do at present. The majority of the vast audience this morning 
were provided with the well known scores issued by the house of 
Novello and Co., and followed the text with serious patience, checking 
and marking every point. The performance was preceded by the 
National Anthem, according to Costa’s arrangement of the simple 
melody, all the audience standing. The hall was not full, there being 
many vacant seats. The interest in the work has perhaps weakened, 
as far as the public of Birmingham are concerned, and the frequent 
opportunities for hearing it in the ordinary way here and elsewhere 
may possibly Jessen the desire to hear it under such exceptional cir- 
cumstances as those available at Birmingham at the Triennial 
Festival. Although there were empty places, the somewhat danger- 
ous practice of blocking up the gangways in the galleries and on the 
floor by extemporised seats was continued, despite the frequent pro- 
tests made from time to time against the practice. Beyond the in 
convenience, there was no mishap attending this undesirable, and on 
the present occasion unnecessary, habit. 


FROM THE “ DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


About five o’clock this afternoon the rain did its worst—-very bad 
it was—and then abated somewhat, out, I suppose, of sheer exhaustion, 
for a momen! ; indeed, the faint orange tints of a watery sunset could 
be seen in the sky. But these soon disappeared ; and when the 
audience of the evening concert converged toward the Town Hall the 
aspect of things was dreary enough to confirm any wavering would-be 
suicide in his resolution to shuffle off this mortal coil. As soon as the 
persevering and undaunted public had come together within the now 
well-lit.and cheerful building, it was discovered that many more could 
have found room, while persons accustomed to judge such matters 


had no difficulty in seeing that the hall had been well “ papered.” 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” famous work though it be, failed somehow 
to draw the Midland amateurs, who on that account are certainly to 
be commiserated, since not to admire the Bohemian composer’s sacred 
masterpiece is to lack appreciation of a great thing. For my own part, 
the more I hear of that music the more profoundly am I impressed 
with its quality as a new revelation of the beautiful. Its originality is 
absolute, there is nothing like it anywhere, and assuredly the Latin 
hymn has no other setting that can compare with it in felicitous and 
powerful expression. Listening to Dvorak’s music in this case, one 
must be impressed with its mysterious origin. Students of Schubert 
stand amazed at the divine stains poured forth by that representative 
of Philistine beer-drinking Vienna. ‘The question is, “ From whence 
hath this man these things ?”—the old query put 1900 years ago, what 
time a Galilean peasant confounded the wisdow of the schools. So 
with Dvorak, who wrote his incomparable “ Stabat” when poor and 
unknown, under circumstances into which “sweetness and light” did 
not enter, and amid difficulties that might well have kept him from 
soaring to these serene heights. Such phenomena confound us. They 
upset all our calculations and laugh at our theory of probabilities. But 
if we cannot comprehend we can admire and enjoy. We cannot tell 
whence this genius cometh nor whither it goeth, but we can hear the 
sound thereof, and that is no small thing. Dvorak’s work received an 
excellent performance, the solos being carefully and well sung by 
Madame Albani, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Brereton, 
while both chorus and orchestra executed their share of the music ina 
manner that left no idea of the composer unexpressed, and none of 
his effects unattained. Occasionally, it is true, the attack of the choir 
was less prompt and decided than could have been wished, but some 
allowance must be made in connection with music so exacting and 
unconventional. Otherwise no reason for complaint appeared. ‘The 
“Stabat” was followed by Mozart’s “ Jupiter” symphony, Liszt’s Third 
Hungarian Rhapsody, the overtune to “ Oberon,” and a scena 
(Madame Albani) composed by Mr. Goring Thomas for an Italian 
version of “ Esmeralda” which Mr. Lago was once minded to produce 
at Covent-garden, but did not. 


From “PuNCH.” 
COLWELL-HATCHNEY MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(Contributed by a Sufferer from the Music of the Present and the Future, 
at present residing at the Colwell-Hatchney Musical Academy.) 


To commence at common time, four in a bar. There will be six- 
teen in the American bar. 
Opening Chorus accompanied by the 
LiGHTEST GUITAR IN THE MusiIcaL Wor Lp, 
weighing only two pounds ten. The Second Part of the Festival will 
be in harmony with the First, and taken at the same time. 
Conductor, Mr. Sammy Tone. 

(By kind permission of the London General Omnibus Company.) 
At the word of command, “ Full inside! All right !” the 
Concert will go on with 
“TI know a Bank.” .. . Lotusury, E.C, 

After which an instructive Lecture on 
TAKING DOWN SWELL SHUTTERS, 
and opening the Shop for the day, will be given by 
The Leading Assistant Boy 


in the establishment of Messrs. Narrowoop & Co. {successors to 
BROADWOOD). - 


Duet in Scale Armour by Little Fresh HeGnerand B, OrrmMan— 
“ Oh, would I were a Fish [” 
To be followed by a Squintette entitled, “Zyes right / So you are !” 
After which there will be 
ATHLETIC MUSICAL EXERCISES, 


Including Siding Scales on the Zither by Unknown Members of the 
Accidental Club. N.B.—A Surgeon with niusical instruments in 





attendance. No danger. 
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THE CHURCH CANTATA. 





A Paper read at the College of Organists, by 
ARTHUR TRICKETT, F.C.O. 


The title of this paper was suggested to the writer by a 
variety of circumstances; including a perception of the 
readiness with which the church-going public avail themselves 
of opportunities of attending certain extra week-day services, 
the evident willingness shewn by church authorities to afford 
such opportunities, and an appreciation of the desirability of 
encouraging in every reasonable manner the occasional use 
of a special musical service. 

Some such services we have already, the nature of which 
may be here briefly considered. First may be mentioned 
Organ Recitals, and much profit and enjoyment may be 
derived from this form of extra service, this term being 
applied advisedly, as the Organ Recital in church is now so 
frequently embodied in a form of service in which clergy, 
choir, and congregation actively participate. Next, allusion 
may be made to the use of a Cantata or Oratorio selection, in 
place of the Anthem; which, although in some respects 
defensible, is in a majority of cases to be deprecated, as 
without doubt, the right thing in the right place is an Anthem 
after the third Collect, as prescribed by the Prayer Book. 
Many of our grand old Anthems are none too well known, 
and the substitution of works of another character is of 
questionable propriety, to say the least.. Let it not be thought 
that a desire 1s here expressed for the suppression of perform- 
ances of Oratorios, etc., in church; or the contrary, such 
works should find a home in our churches, and in the hearts 


of the people from generation to generation ; but not at the | 


cost of the removal from their place, or even the temporary 
exclusion of those noble works upon which mainly rests our 
right to claim for ourseives an English School of Music. 
The argument is this: the services of the church are 
complete in themselves, and are well provided for musically ; 
therefore, when an Oratorio, a Selection, or a Cantata is to 
be given, it should not be crushed into one of the existing 
service forms, but should have a special suitable form of 
service, in which it might appear as the central figure, or as 
the most prominent feature. 

The performance of an Oratorio-or a Cantata after Service 
is not free from objection, as generally the Service contains 
in itself as much as the majority of people care for at one 
sitting; and further, when the time arrives for the extra 
performance, the church may be fearfully hot, the singers 
jaded and faint, the organ abominably out of.tune, and the 
congregation more disposed for a breath of fresh air than for 
settling down to listen to the singing of a series of musical 
numbers, given under conditions which are absolutely 
distressing. 

The great oratorios ‘of Handel, Bach, Haydn and 
Mendelssohn cannot be worthily rendered but by a first-rate 
choir strong enough to balance a complete orchestral band, 
which latter is a nécessity; and however valiantly our 
enterprising choristers may strive to overcome the abounding 
difficulties, or however efficient the organist, as an organist, 
may be, the necessary volume of tone for due effect cannot 
be produced frdm an ordinary choir, nor can the orchestral 
effects be even approximately realised by the cleverest ot 
organists. The mistake of trying to perform these works 
with the assistance of a small, incomplete amateur band is 
fully demonstrated by the harrowing mysteries occasionally 


perpetrated in the way of accompaniments under such an 
arrangement. Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” now so 
frequently performed in our churches, is a work that cannot 
be worthily given without a band, and a good band too; and 
to do this Symphony Cantata minus the Symphony, as is 
often the case, is to give.an incomplete performance of a 
work, strongly suggestive of ‘Hamlet without Hamlet.” 
These great compositions are best left in the hands of those 
that have the means of rendering them worthily and 
completely. 

It has been said with regard to our national love for 
Oratorio, that the English people wanted the Bible set to 
music, and it is perfectly true that most of the chief incidents 
of the Bible have been musically treated. Why not go a 
step further, and apply the same treatment to the various 
seasons of the Church by the production of a series of Church 
Cantatas suitable to particular Fasts, Festivals, and Saints’ 
days? As a rule, it will be found that an organist of any 
standing is quite capable of selecting words and composing 
suitable music for the purpose in question ; also of instructing 
his forces and carrying his ideas into effect ; and it may be 
assumed that he might in a majority of cases rely upon the 
co-operation of his fellow church officers. The materials for 
|the book of words for any subject chosen will be readily 
‘found on reference to three books, Hymn Book, Prayer 
Book and Bible. For possible guidance, an outline scheme 
for a Church Cantata for Whitsuntide is given :— 


Hymn, “‘ When God of old came down from Heaven.” 

Part I., Mount Sinai. The Prophecy. 

Hymn, ‘“‘ Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come.” 

Part II., The Promise of a Comforter. 

Hymn, “‘ Gracious Spirit, Heavenly Dove.” 

Part III., The Fulfilment of the Prophecy and of the 
Promise. 

Hymn, ‘“ To Thee, O Comforter Divine.” 


With regard to the music little need be said, except, per- 
haps, that it should not be made too difficult for ordinary 
choirs ; and as the Church is richly provided for in the way of 
Services and Anthems, to indicate to Church composers a 
new field of labour well worthy of explofation. 

The special form of Service recommended for use with 
the Cantata is as follows :— 





Collects and other Prayers. 

Some Versicles and Responses. 

A Psalm, chanted. 

. A Homily on the same subject as the Cantata. 
. The Cantata. 

}. Collects and Benediction. 


Ot Ye We BOP 


~~; 


Although we have great works suitable to different seasons 
and Saints’ Days, such as ‘“‘ The Messiah,” “The Last 
Judgment,” ‘‘ The Christmas Oratorio,” ‘The Light of the 
World,’ The Passion Music of Bach, Handel, Haydn, and 
Spohr, “‘ The Redemption,” “ St. Paul,” “St. Peter,” “ St. 
John the Baptist,’ etc.; there appears to be a peculiar 
dearth of smaller works of a similar nature, suitable for 
ordinary choirs; Dr. Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion,” and “Daughter 
of Jairus,” and Farmer’s ‘‘ Christ and His Soldiers,” not- 
withstanding. The Cantatas of Bach, and the Chandos 
Anthems of Handel, being out of the question, if only on 
account of their difficulty. 


This paper must now conclude.by asking the attention of 
all concerned to the question of the more general intro luction 
into our churches of a special form of service for week-day 
use, which shall include a Church Cantata, to be sung with 
siitable accompaniments. 
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THE LATE DR. DYKES ON CHURCH MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 674). 


We know that Guidetti, under the auspices of the great 
Palestrina, revised the plain song for the Western Church 
in the sixteenth century, he admitted only twenty-three of the 
chants, which from time to time have been in use, as ancient 
and legitimate : five forms of the first tone, one of the second, 
four of the third, three of the fourth, one of the fifth, one ot 
the sixth, five of the seventh, two of the eighth, and the 
beautiful irregular or Peregrine tone. Can any Psalm chants 
be more grave, vigorous, and pleasing than most of these ? 
Surely the mere interest attaching to them, independently 
of their intrinsic excellence, should make us loth to part 
with them. But are we to use them exclusively? ‘“‘ Of 
course you are,” say many, “ You cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” All compromises are bad : a compromise between 
Anglicans and Gregorians intolerable. Those who so speak 
know little of the practical difficulties with which this subject 
is beset. I will mention a few. And first, if you adhere to 
the pure recognized forms of the Gregorian tones, you have 
at most twenty-three chants for the whole Psalter; but 
several of these are simply varieties of the same chant, and 
so like one to another that it is confusing to your people to 
teach them both. So you have only some dozen fresh forms 
of melody for the whole book of Psalms; and the result is, 
that you become so weary with the iteration that you are 
driven to some method for enriching your stock. Two 
methods have been adopted, the medieval and the Anglican. 
We must determine for ourselves which is the most sensible. 
The medieval method, already referred to, was to restrict 
the Psalm chants to these nine tones alone ; not to construct 
new and original melodies, according to the laws of the 
ecclesiastical modes, but to keep to this limited number of 
melodies—one representative tune for each mode or scale. 
And yet, while professedly doing this, while professedly 
adhering to the nine old orthodox chants, and them alone, 
practically to increase their number almost indefinitely by 
submitting each individual chant to every conceivable kind 
of usage; putting here a new beginning, here a new middle, 
here a new end; inserting a few notes here, omitting a few 
notes there, till one chant became twenty or fifty, as the 
case might be. The method adopted by the Anglican Church 
for supplying itself with suitable chants according to its needs, 
was not to ring any fresh changes on the old tones, or torture 
them into any new forms, but to fix on some simple type or 
pattern, leaving it to her musicians to construct chants accord- 
ing to that type, embodying the spirit of the old church 
melodies and based upon the Gregorian system, but adapted 
to the accent and genius of the English language and sus- 
ceptible of legitimate harmony. I am not speaking a word 
in disparagement of the old Gregorian chants. Their varying 
rhythms and quaint cadences I dearly love. To hear them 
well and intelligently sung and accompanied is to myself a 
great treat. But it is mere blind idolatry which refuses to see 
the practical value of the other system of chanting. Ist. 
Anglican chants give us what we really want, a greater and 
more legitimate variety than Gregorians. 2nd. They 
present fewer difficulties : (1) less difficulty in pointing, and 
(2) less difficulty in accompanying. (1) Less difficulty in 
pointing: The rhythms and metres of the Gregorian chants 
are so different, that a Psalm pointed to suit one chant will 
not suit another.. These changes of rhythm are very 
pleasing, but create great practical difficulties; for you can- 
not have your Psalter pointed once for all and then select 
your chants. You must have each Psalm pointed for its own 
chant. This cripples one very much. (2) But the difficulty 
in accompanying 1s also great. The structure of most of the 
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chants is really inconsistent with such a tonal system as the 
laws of harmony demand, and, therefore, how best to clothe 
them with organ harmonies is a great problem. Take, for 
instance, the fourth tone. Who really knows how to 
harmonize this? And to hear an unskilled organist labour 
through it, with harmonies utterly crude and irrational, is no 
small penance to musical ears. I have occasionally heard 
the Gregorian chants very finely accompanied. But generally, 
the practical difficulties which attend their successsful 
rendering are so imperfectly overcome, that the Psalms, 
which should form one of the most delightful parts of the 
service, become a very “pain and grief.” The choir and 
congregation may baw! out at the top of their voices; still 
one too often feels that the music is not such as the words of 
the sweet Psalmist merit, or such as is fit for an offering to 
God. Now, the Anglican system obviates both the difficulties 
I have mentioned. Instead of twenty different rhythms or 
metres, it has, with practical good sense, fixed on one—the 
most common, and perhaps most satisfactory of all the 
ancient ones, and the best adapted to the general requirement 
of our language; a rhythm (as those who take interest in 
mystic numbers will be pleased to observe) having a seven- 
fold division—the former half of the chant containing three, 
the latter four members. So that you have your Psalter 
pointed once for all; and any chant will suit any Psalm. 
And thus, provided you can obtain a collection of good chants 
(which, with a little pains, you may easily do), you may go 
far towards securing a very satisfactory musical rendering of 
the daily Psalms. For we ought not, I think, to keep one 
Psalm rigidly to one chant (except, perhaps, the 114th to the 
beautiful Peregrine tone); for the Psalter is so prolific in 
meaning, each Psalm-has so many faces, that even our music 
should not seem to teach that it has only one. Circum- 
stances may occur, particular festivals come round, which 
may render it desirable to bring out one or other aspect of a 
Psalm into prominence ; a judicious change of chant will 
often aid you in this. And our best Anglican single chants 
are so very simple and straightforward that a congregation 
will catch one almost directly. I may mention that although 
the Gregorian chants, as a rule, suffer by being adapted to 
our Anglican mode of pointing, requiring a somewhat freeer 
treatment, still many of the best of them, and certain forms 
of ali of them, may be sung to our common Anglican division 
of the words. (3) In connection with harmony, I must not 
omit to notice another advantage which our English chants 
possess. Being written in modes which invite harmony, 
they are naturally susceptible of it. Now, harmonized music 
is (as I have before said) essentially Christian. It is of an 
intrinsically higher order than unisonous, and surely pure 
vocal harmony is the most appropriate music for the 
sanctuary, and the most perfect and fitting offering to Him 
from whom all harmony proceeds. Why the Psalms, which 
should be the most delightful part of our ordinary morning 
and evening offices, should be always condemned to be sung 
(sometimes, I should say, howled) in unison I cannot tell. 
My idea is this, that our English chants should be so 
constructed (as numbers of them are) as, first, to be indepen- 
dent of any organ accompaniment; and, second, to bear 
unisonous as well as harmonized smging ; so that their effect 
shall be not impaired, but rather enhanced by the 
congregation singing the melody in unison and octaves. 
By this means those who preferred it may sing the air, and 
those whose ears or voices prompted them to contribute to 
the harmony, may join in one of the vocal parts. This is an 
important consideration. Unisonous is very painful to some 
voices. Alto voices especially dislike it. They are constant] 

compelled to sing out of their proper register ; and this, & 
doubt not, is one of the secret personal reason ; for the objection 
entertained by my valued friend the Oxford Professor azainst 
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Gregorian music. He feels himself excluded from _participat- 
ing in an important part of the office. Moreover, it is 
ruinous to a choir always to sing in unison. The singing soon 
becomes coarse and harsh,and degenerates into mere shouting. 
The trebles lose the power of singing in tune when unsustained 
by others. The tenors lose their higher, the basses their 
lower notes; the altos their voices altogether; everything 
becomes dependent on the organ. If you have a clever 
organist the mischief will be veiled ; the incompetence of the 
choir will not be very apparent, and the service will probably 
be considered a very good one, for a clever organist has much 
in his power: But if you lose him, woe betide your choir. 
My belief is, that our choirs throughout the country have 
sensibly deteriorated since the revival of so much unisonous 
singing. And they will deteriorate. It saves trouble; it 
prevents the necessity of any man or boy knowing how to 
sing; but it results in offering to God a maimed ard imperfect 
offering. Now, I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am 
not speaking against Gregorian chants. I love to hear them 
well done, and to join in them; but the universal adoption 
of them, advocated by many, is beset with difficulties so 
serious, which I have not by any means exhausted—difficulties 
which our simple Anglican system, with practical good sense, 
evades—that I cannot think it right to pass them over 
without notice; as they are by no means sufficiently recog- 
nised. There is a kind of weak sentimental dread of 
everything Anglican among some of our brethren, which 
warps their judgment. Call a chant ‘“ Parisian,” and be it 
never so weak and modern, it will be eagerly appropriated. 
Call it English, and be it never so good, it will be held in 
contempt. ‘‘ Debased”’ is the epithet we usually see applied 
to Anglican chants in certain of our Church newspapers, and 
by certain of our advanced writers. Such language is mere 
nonsense. I am not about to offer any private theory of my 
own with respect to chanting. We must go on making 
trials, and gather experience. My feeling is that we should, 
if possible, appropriate and utilize both classes of chants; 
either incorporating the best of the ancient ones into our 
modern system, or employing both systems according to our 
need. The Church, like a wise householder, brings forth 
from her exhaustless treasury “things new and old.’”’ The 
question of Psalm. chanting is one of great and growing 


interest to us. No Church in Christendom makes such. 


congregational uses of the Psalter as our own; and this use, 
please God, will increase. The Psalter and offices are recited 
privately and claustrally elsewhere, but not in the great 
congregation. We are bound, therefore, to look for music 
which will suit congregational worship—music simple, broad, 
and susceptible of harmony. It is because so much of the 
medieval plain song, with its long vocal flourishes and 
wearisome multiplication of notes to one syllable, is so 
unsuited for congregational use, that I regret to see the 
attempts made to introduce so much of it into our services, 
especially into the Communion office. A single priest or 
small choir of men singing in unison, accompanied, as we 
often heard them abroad, with an ophicleide, may perform 
such music well enough, and not without effect. But to 
attempt to force music of this character on a congregation of 
English worshippers is, I am convinced, a great and serious 
mistake. I know nothing more wearying, more utterly 
painful to musical ears, than to hear some of these modern 
and most ill-judged adaptations. I forbear to specify 
instances. So again, there is something fascinating in sing- 
ing a hymn tune with a pretty Latin title, and written im 
square notes; and I freely own that a few of these revived 
Latin tunes are well worthy of adoption, susceptible of pure 
harmony, simple, vigorous, and pleasing; and that most of 
them possess an interest for the antiquarian and musician ; 
but I must express my candid opimion with regard to the 
majority of them, that to inflict them on a congregation is 





sheer, downright cruelty. From the earliest ages, the hymns 
of the Church have been regarded as in some sort a 
permitted outlet for Christian feeling and enthusiasm, and 
have claimed for themselves music of a somewhat more free 
and popular character than the Psalms. In the Psalms, 
Christian truths are in a measure veiled and indirectly 
expressed; in the Church hymns they are directly 
announced “ in all their gracious and heart-stirring fulness.” 
Now to wed these hymns to archaic strains, uncouth, 
unrhythmical, inharmonious, devoid of all power to move the 
people’s hearts, is a great error. Our hymns and anthems, 
while devout and ecclesiastical in character, should be at least 
pleasing and soberly expressive, so that they may really be a 
help, not a hindrance to the words with which they are 
associated. In conclusion, the lecturer said, I must apologise 
for the length, and yet great mcompleteness of this paper. 
I have aimed at bringing before you a few of the principles 
of choral worship, rather than at dealing much with details. 
Our aim should.be to keep our music simple and congrega- 
tional, and yet of such a character as shall be consistent with 
our increased musical knowledge, with which God has 
blessed us above our ancestors. There is a great revival 
going on in the Church of England—musical, ritual, 
devotional. I believe it to be of God, and that no power on 
earth can arrest it. If the Church is to win back her masses, 
she must not refuse to avail herself of any legitimate means 
of which God may have signified His approval, for rendering 
her service soberly attractive. May God give us all wisdom 
in our several departments of study and spheres of influence, 
to contribute towards this revival in such a way as shall best 
promote the edification of His people and His own honour 
and glory. 





MODERN ORGAN PLAYING. 

In turning over the pages of a contemporary, the following words, 
written twenty years ago, were found. ‘There is a ring of common 
sense in them which justifies their re-appearance ; especially as the 
danger of organic imitation of orchestral effects is not yet past away, 
though it has undergone a wise modification of late. “In the matter 
of organ playing—especially solo playing—a very remarkable change 
has taken place within the last few years. All observant persons must 
have remarked the aim of organ builders to imitate more and more 
closely the tones of orchestral instruments in their work. This would 
certainly not call for censure, did they not very frequently forget that 
an organ is not an orchestra, and entirely overlook its radical 
peculiarities. It is quite certain that—howclever soever the orchestral 
imitations may be, how able the performer called upon to manipulate 
—the organ makes a very imperfect imitation of the orchestra, an 
imitation so imperfect that we wonder any should attempt to encourage 
the comparison. This is the greater matter for wonder because no 
great composer for the instrument has ever, so far as we know, tried 
to produce the imitation in his compositions. As there are distinctive 
peculiarities belonging to an organ, so there are distinctive features in 
its music. It may be advanced that the practice of adapting orchestral 
works to the organ has in some sort necessitated the production of 
instruments different from the genuine organ ; and that if composers 
have not attempted orchestral effects in their writings, there is no lack 
of arrangements in every sense of the word orchestral. But what 
effect do these produce? Experience has convinced us that the 
essential peculiarities of the organ cannot be safely ignored even in 
arrangements, and that in proportion as they are ignored so do the 
transgressing arrangements become ineffective and useless. ‘The mere 
transeript of acomposer’s score counts for very little ; an arranger should 
be able clearly to keep in view the peculiarities alike of the score before 
him and the instrument for which he is writing ; and he who is unable 
to transfer the spirit of the one tc the forms of the other had better leave 
arrangement alone. There is rather a fondly cherished delusion 
abroad that the very figures and notes of a composer should appear 
in any transcript of his work. ‘This is no doubt a very nice idea ; but 
unfortunately for it, as different mea have different ways of expressing 
the same thought, so have the instruments of a band each a method 
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of its own in the production of sound. Now in transferring any of 
these orchestral figures to the organ the character of that instrument 
should be considered, and in proportion to that consideration will be 
the excellence of the arrangement.”—Since these words appeared a 
large amount of original organ music has been written in which 
orchestral idoms are employed, modified, and endowed with organic 
instincts. Then the work of the College of Organists, not to add the 


increased attention paid to the study of the organ in our musical 
institutions devoted to educational purposes, has told greatly in the 
propagation of a good, sound, yet picturesque style of organ-playing. 
All the same, it is well to turn our attention now and then to a 
consideration of artistic or fashionable tendencies, towards which we 
may consciously or unconsciously drift from time to time. 








SPECIFICATIONS. 


CATFORD, KENT. 


Specification of organ for St. Laurence’s Church, Catford, built 
by Mr. Eustace Ingram, of Holloway. ‘The instrument was opened 
by Mr. F. C. Atkinson, Mus. Bac., on July 18th. 

Great Orcan (CC to G, 56 Notes).—Double Diapason, Open 
Diapason, Stopped Diapason, Gamba, Flute Harmonique, Principal, 
‘Twelfth, Fifteenth, Sesquialtra 3 ranks, Trumpet, Clarion. 

SwELL OrGaN (CC to G, 56 Notes).—Bourdon, Open Diapascr 
1 ieblich Gedackt, Salicional, Voix Celeste, Geigen Principal, Mixture 
4 ranks, Contra-Pesaune, Cornopean, Oboe, Vox Humana, Clarion. 

Cuorr OrcaAn (CC to G, 56 Notes).—Open Diapason, Suabe 
Flute, Dulciana, Flauto Traverso, Wald Flote, Clarinet. 

PEDAL OrGAN (CCC to F, 30 Nctes).—Open Diapason, Violone, 
Bourdon, Violoncello. 

Coup_ers.—— Swell to Great, Swell to Pedals, Great to Pedals, 
Choir to Pedals, Swell Super-Octave, Tremulant to Swell. Three 
Composition Pedals to Great ; three Composition Pedals to Swell. 
Pedal to act on Great to Pedals. 


RECITAL NEWS. 


LivERPOOL.—Recitals by Mr. W. T. Best, at St. George’s Hall, 
on August 16th and 18th: Capocci’s Preghiera e Gran Coro 
‘Trionfale ; Mendelssohn’s Adagio in A major, from the Third 
Symphony ; Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G major; Best’s Scherzo 
for the Organ in A minor; Rossini’s Chorus, “La Fede”; Mozart’s 
Overture, “Idomeneo”; Klein’s Offertoire in E flat major; Raff's 
Serenade in A major, Op. 75 ; Capocci’s Scherzo and Finale ; Bach’s 
Toccata con Fuga in D minor; Hatton’s Scherzo in F sharp minor ; 
Flotow’s Overture, “ Sofia Caterina.” 

Giascow.—Recital given by Dr. A. L. Peace, in the Cathedral, 
on August 21st: Hasse’s Organ Concerto, No. 4; Beethoven’s 
Adagio (Septet); Mendelssohn’s Prelude in E minor and Fugu 
with Corale in E minor, from the Pianoforte Works ; Selection from 
Rossini’s “ Moses in Egypt”; Chorus, “ Hope’s Rosy Morning” : 
Duet, “Fly Me Not”; Choral March, “Great Queen of Earth”: 
Prayer, “‘To Thee, Great Lord”; Morandi’s Offertorio in F minor 
and major. 

Great YARMoutTH.—-At the Parish Church, on August 23rd, 
the following music was performed by Dr. Mann, F.C.O. (Organist 
of King’s College, Cambridge), on the organ, in aid of the fund for 
the completion of the organ :—Concerto in G minor (Adagio— 
_ Allegro—Adagio—Gavotte), M. Camidge ; Andante in A flat (from 

Sonata No. 3), Merkel ; Overture to “Otho,” Handel; Andante in 
k sharp minor, S. S. Wesley ; ugue in E flat (S. Ann's), Bach ; 
Andante in D minor (from Sonata Op. 28), Beethoven ; Concerto in 
B flat (Largo—Allegro—Gavotte), M. Hawdon. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—On July 29th an Organ Recital was given ir 
the Town Hall, Kidderminster, by Mr. Arthur S. Gorman, of Wes: 
Bromwich. Programme: First Sonata, Mendelssohn; Melody i. 
A flat, Guilmant ; Offertoire in A minor, Batiste ; Romance, arrangec 
from the works of Gounod, Lindsay Sloper; Fugue in G minor, 
J. S. Bach; Andante in A, Hy. Smart ; Meditation in a Cathedral. 
f. Silas ; Offertoire in E minor, Batiste ; Andante Tranquillo, from 
‘Third Sonata, Mendelssohn ; “ Hallelujah Chorus” (by request 
Handel. 

Asuton.—On Sunday, August 6th; Mr. C. M. Bailey, F.C.O. 
(late of Standish, and now Deputy-Organist of Ripon Cathedral 


(140) 








presided at the organ at Holy Trinity Church. After each service 
Mr. Bailey gave a short recital on the organ, the following being the 
pieces selected :—After Morning Service : Adagio in B flat, Alexander ; 
Fugue in B minor, J. S. Bach ; Intermezzo, A. Macbeth ; Offertoire 
in F, Batiste. After Evening Service: Concert Stiick, Dr. Spark ; 
Romanza in G, Beethoven; Adagio in D, Mozart; “ Zadock, the 


Priest,” Handel. 
totes. 


According to the Hand-book of American Music and Musicians, 
the first organ built in America was constructed at Boston by Edward 
Broomfield, in 1745. An organ (though only a small one of one 
manual and six stops) was built in Christ Church, Boston, in 1752. 
Early in the present century organ-building became more general, one 
Henry Pratt, of Winchester, New Hampshire, having alone built 
fifty. Since those days Americans have made great strides in organ- 
building, as in everything else, musical and otherwise, and the best 
builders in the States can compete with our leading English firms. 
In tone the American organs have much of German character, though 
endowed with the variety and mechanical powers of English 
instruments. 

Among the new works by English composers to be performed for 
the first time at the Birmingham Festival is an organ-piece between 
the first and second parts of the “Messiah” on the Thursday 
morning. Mr. Perkins will play this, a new offertoire for organ by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett. The new Birmingham organist will be heard, 
doubtless, to advantage in this work. Its introduction recalls the 
organ concertos of Handel’s own day, and, to be more local, the solo 
performances at Birmingham between oratorio parts by Mendelssohn, 
Neukomm, E. T. Chipp, Sims, and others during the organistship of 
Mr. James Stimpson. ' 

A writer in Church Bells observes :—“ Most of the hymns for 
harvest in Ancient & Modern and Church Hymns are especially suited 
for use during the operations of harvest, and yet how seldom are they 
so used! There is a prevailing custom, which is, apparently, still on 
the increase, of simply using the harvest hymns at the ‘ Thanksgiving’ 
service only, at which many worshippers cannot be present, and so 
have no opportnnity of joining in the harvest hymns. This, I think, 
is a great pity ; harvest hymns ought to be sung during harvest, and 
not simply at a special service, frequently as late as October or even 
November.” 

The Rev. J. Julian, vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield, is reported to 
have offered to the Council of the Church House the whole of the 
very large and valuable collection of books and MSS. which he has 
accumulated in the preparation of the Dictionary of Hymnology, which 
Mr. Murray is about to publish. ‘The offer has been gratefully 
accepted by the Council. The collection will form the nucleus of a 
Department .for Hymnology in connection with the library of the 
Church House. 

Mr. Charles J. Dunphie says in one of his essays :—“ Many a 
weak play has been pulled through by a strong snowstorm, more 
particularly at night, and in the neighbourhood of a church, at the 
time the moon shines softly upon the spectral white of the landscape, 
and the lights inside the sacred edifice glow richly through the 
painted windows, while the bells are ringing dolefu'ly, cr the or,an 's 
pealing in solemn strains.” ‘The effect of the organ in the theatre has’ 
been already spoken of at length in these columns. The essayist 
here quoted, recognises a strange human perversity, b; which things 
out of place apparently strike the mind with excepticnal power: 

In Dr. Langdon Colborne’s new Oratorio “ Samuel,” the Church 
Oratorio principle—the introduction of Hymn ‘Tunes, as in the 
manner of Bach and as in Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul ”—is largely 
recognised in a truly English fashion. ‘The tunes introduced are St. 
Ann’s, Bedford, Hanover, and a graceful modern tune by Dr. E. fF 
Hopkins. The work will be first performed at Hereford Cathedral 
on the Sunday preceding the Festival. 











COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 
The Library will remain closed until further notice. 


E. H. TURPIN, Hor. Secretary. 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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RUNNING UPp-AND-DOWN-THE-PIANO RACE. 


Five- Year-Olds only entered 
After weighing in the Chromatic Scale. 


Fiat Race over two Grand Pianos. To be won hand over hand. 
Cuorus—“ Fingers were made before Tuning-Forks.” 

After which a Practical Lecture on “ How to Score a Treble for the 
Orchestra,” by Signor RuBBERINI, assisted by Three Dummies. 
Swimming Contest from C. to. C. im puris naturalibus. 
Air—“ See me Dance the Poker,’ composed about the time of 
ALFRED the Grate. After which 
THe GRAND MusicaAL TOURNAMENT—THE PitcH BATTLE. 
By the entire strength of the Company, with Pitch-forks. 

To be followed by the Hailstone Chorus, with real Hailstones, and 
a Grand finale of 


ORGANIC REMAINS. 
The Chair will be taken by the first person present, singular number, 
and the Vice will be represented by A. Virtuoso. 





Admission by Playing Cards only. 
P Trump. No False Notes changed. 
Tea and Shrimps will be served (if the Shrimps like it) in the Antea 
Room. 

Overtures will be made to everybody inclined to assist in the chari- 
table object. There will be a collection of umbrellas and walking- 
sticks at the doors, which will be given to the Universal Lemon Aid 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. Squasu. Address, Monday Ginger-Pop 
Concerts. 

After the Concert the entire Chorus, Principals of all the Academies, 
and the Audience will join in the Irrational Anthem from 


HANWELL’S ORATORIO. 


After which a March Past, three shies a penny, SARAH Sarty, fire- 
works (which may be procured at the doors by those who have neg- 
lected to bring them in their pockets), grand free distributions of 
everybody’s umbrellas, and procession round the ruins. Sic transit 
gloria mundi! Pop goes the Weasel! ( Signed) By ANYONE. 


N.B.—Order not admitted after the first row. 


“LETTERS UPON THE POETRY AND MUSIC OF THE 
ITALIAN OPERA.” * 
(Continued from page 692). 


LETTER III. (concluded). 


I have only now to add, on the subject of this air, and I should be 
sorry from what I have said of the ornament essential to it, to have 
given rise to an opinion in your Lordship, which the general practice 
of singers is, I own, but too apt-to confirm, namely, that the cantadbile 
is little else than a string of flourishes, originating almost entirely in 
the caprice of the performer. This is very far from being the case : 
Though the melancholy expressed by the cantadile be of that soothing 
kind which the mind loves to. indulge, and is, therefore, not 
incompatible with some exertions of the fancy, yet are these exertions 
clearly limited, both with respect to number and quality, by the sense 
of the words ; some admit of more, some of less ornament. ‘The 
‘expression of tenderness, as has been already observed, is that which 
peculiarly characterises this air; and just in proportion as this 
expression is allied torsentiments of hope or pleasure, or tends rather 
towards sadness and despondency, it admits more or less of being 
ornamented.—As to the exact quantum, no precise rules can be given : 
—This, it is evident, must always depend on the nice judgment of 
_ the performer ; and it is certain, that, the greater his feeling, and the 
more correct his taste, the more sparing he will be in the application 





* “« By the late Mr. John Brown, painter. Edinburgh, 1789.” 


When in doubt play Penny | 





| of embellishments.—-Those he makes use of, will resemble in kind 
/ and number, not those ornaments which, without distinction, overload 
‘the whole surface of a Gothic building, but those with which the 
| Greeks adorned their architecture, which, in times of the purest taste, 
| were never so many as to disguise, in any degree, the appearance of 
| simplicity, nor so prominent as to disturb the symmetry of the great 
component parts of the edifice. Having mentioned architecture, a 
_very striking analogy presents itself to me between the Corinthian 
| order and the arta cantadile. 
| As in this order it appears evidently to have been the intention of 
| the inventor to unite, as far as they are confident with each other, 
| beauty and utility ; so it seems the object of the can¢adi/e to unite, in 
|the same manner, beauty and expression. Thus, elegance and 
| refinement are equally the character of both,—in both have the same 
| kind of limitation; in the former, any thing, however beautiful in 
itself, that militated against utility, would have been inadmissible ;— 
in the latter, any ornament, however graceful in itself, that ran 
counter-to, or, in the least, diminished the expression, would be 
unpardonable ;—for utility-is the first principle of architecture, and 
expression is the great end of music. ‘This analogy might be carried 
a great deal farther, but I am afraid I have already exhausted your 


Lordship’s patience. 


(Zo be Continued). 


@oncerts, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The classical programme on Wednesday was admirably chosen, 
and the enormous audience which it attracted should silence all 
scepticism with regard to the drawing powers of that which is best of 
its kind. Let it once be clearly demonstrated that not only Shakespeare 
but even “Classical” music can be made to “ pay”—the great test 
of merit in at least one country under the sun—and the paltry 
concoctions which have made our name a byword among the nations 
will soon become a drug in the market. The concert opened with 
that greatest of all overtures, the incomparable “Leonora” (No. 3). 
Beethoven’s tremendous imaginings were interpreted with spirit and 
an unusual degree of precision, the famous tornado for the violins 
leading to the coda being especially well done. 

Mr. Arthur Friedheim gave a good solid rendering of the same 
master’s “ Emperor” Concerto (No. 5—not “ No. 4” as stated in the 
programme) but, with the exception of a very delicate pianissimo, his 
style is somewhat wanting in reverence and poetic charm. He is, 
however, not a “ Nasmyth Hammermann” and that is something to 
be thankful for! .That he made a favourable impression upon his 
audience, they amply testified. The greatest enthusiasm, however, 
was reserved for Mr. Carrodus and Miss Nikita, who were heard 
respectively in Spohr’s “Concerto Dramatique” and Gounod’s “ Ave 
Maria” (on Bach’s Prelude). The Symphony, Mozart’s“ Jupiter,” was 
well and carefully played, the slow movement with adequate impres- 
siveness, and the last with characteristic fire. Mr, Orlando Harley 
was heard in “If with all your hearts,” from “ Elijah,” and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas was artistic and helpful, as usual, in the accompaniments. 


ALEXANDRA PaLace.—-Another of the very popular open-air 
Concerts (Baden-Baden) was given on Monday evening, August 27th, 
the whole of the front of the Palace, terrace, and slope being 
illuminated with coloured lamps andthe electric light. ‘There was a 
full orchestra, and the vecalists were Madame Clara West, Miss 
Lottie West, and Messrs. B. Beresford and W. Martin. ‘The Concert 
was under the direction of Mr. T. W. Henderson. 
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TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Offices—4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. ESTABLISHED 1885 
Candidates rapidly dilate for University, Intermediate Civil Service, and other Examinations. 
“NOTES AND QUERIES” DEPARTMENT. 


ny pee arial - a a pom to hav questions answered on — German, Latin, Greek, Irish, Spanish, or Italian 
of ts. for each q 


I 5S. x q 
MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE QUESTIONS solved for of 6d. each, or 2s. 3d. fo 
The s — ns are — by a Staff of First Class Gradu ae " Spedilin ists, &e. 
All inquiries and instructions should contain STAMPED ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. 


Apply to the Secretary, Examination Syndicate, THE “ACADEMY, 4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. 








» should send same witha Fee 
r six questions. 





ADVANCES 


ARRANGED on LIFE POLICIES, REVERSIONS, ANNUITIES, SETTLED INCOMES, and 
every kind of negotiable SECURITY. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED. 
W. AUSTEN & C0., BANK CHAMBERS, 44, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, KENSINGTON, W. 








THE TRINIDAD 
Cocoa & Chocolate Company, ltd. 


Offices and Show Rooms: 35, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
Works: Queen’s Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 








Manufacturers of all kinds of COCOA and CHOCOLATE for the Wholesale and Retail Trades. 





PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION 


VINS de CHAMPAGNE: 


ARTHUR ROEDERER Reims. 
MAISON FONDEE EN 1876. 


A. G BEACON, 
Wholesale Stationer, Bookseller, Mews Agent, & Publisher, 
PERSHORE STREET and EDGBASTON STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Wholesale Agent for “Che Musical AMorld.” | 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


COLLARS—LaptEs’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz [GENTS’ 
4-fold, 4s 11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 

CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, §s. I3de tc es. Ed, 
per doz. 


SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
35s. 6d. per half-doz. (To measure, 2s. extra.) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the Half doz. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


DR. STOLBERC’S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING: __ 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America, and’ the Colonies. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent 
medical men. 


Sold in boxes; Is. I1/2d. and 2s. 9d. 3 also in bottles for abroad, 











MUSIC STRINCS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


af Guivier & Co., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


HAVE ALWAYS IN STOCK THE LARCEST ASSORTMENT OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





OSTEND, BELGIUM. 
SEA BATHS. 


SEASON FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER. 





HIS fashionable and much-frequented seaside watering place, summer 
residence of the King and Queen of the Belgians, offers yearly greater 
attractions, regattas, pigeon shooting, races, fishing, boating, &c., magnificent 
kursaal, daily concerts, two orchestras, soirees dansantes, grand balls, Ciseah, 
theatre, casino, Park Leopold, sea bathing. Regular sea communication with 
London and Dover. Distance from Paris eight hours by rail. International 
Exhibition of Health and Life-saving, June to September, 1888. 





ALFRED S. MALLETT 


(Late of Wardour Street), 


Begs to inform his friends in the Musical World that he has taken 
Premises at 


THORNFORD ROAD, LEWISHAM, 


Where he is carrying on the business of a 


MUSIC & GENERAL PRINTER. 


_ 
= 


CASSON’S 


PATENT 


Organ - Building System 





EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See Testimonials from 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 

Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 

The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD (Birmingham). 

Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
X&e., &e. 


APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Casson’s Patent Organ Company, Limited, 
DENBIGH. 








ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘ New Patent Organ Pedal 
Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique and may 
be combined easily with any Piano. It is the only one which may be safely 
combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. Having put down 
at my works two engines and machinery of the most desirable kind, I am now 


| supplying my goods at a price which enables every organist and organ student to 


have always ready for use in his Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 


AFFORDING PERFECTLY UN!IQUE PEDAL PRACTICE. 


34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 
DEAR Sir,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached to my pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their utility 
and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than fulfil all my an- 
ticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your lucid diagram I had 
little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
comfort they give to me, or to conceive the saving of time one experiences in one’s 
own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 
To Mr. Ainsworth. BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist. S. 
DEAR S1R,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection of 
your invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and Organ 
Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and organ 
students who desire to improve in the Art of Pedalling, which is so essential to a 
good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no Action half so 
effective, and one can sit at the piano and play, ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” or 
any other organ music or organ arrangement, with the greatest pleasure. The touch 
of pedals could not be better, and the action is, as you say, ‘“‘Absolutely free from 
annoyances.” They cannot be too highly recommended, as by their use, rapid 
progress is certain. —Believe me, sincerely yours, I. B. THORNTON, 
Organist, Birstall, Leeds, 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886, 
My Derar $1r,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals have 
given the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice piano. 
Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my organ pupils, are 
quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I have never met with 
any Pedals so noiseless and pleasant to play upon as yours. The Action I consider 
durable, and of very good workmanship. Every organist who desires to perfect 
his playing will welcome your invention. 1 can recommend your Is in every 
respect.—Yours truly, HERR J. RODENKIRCHEN, 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.—In order to facilitate the attachment, a complete set of cols are sent (four in number), 


cach one marked for its particular use. y the use of t tools, and following ‘carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make a really good attachment. 


On receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will nceive List, with Liberal Terns. 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS, 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (&».) 


OETZMANN AND CO, 


67, 69, 7I, 73, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD (Near Tottenham Court Road) 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING, IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


Orders per post receive prompt and faithful attention. 





IL , "ie Ae : X eh. EBONIZED CABINET. 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS. : 4 “i s mE oa f= cis ee | ‘ti %i =©Four bevelled silvered plates at back 


Tue BURMESE. Tue IMPERIAL. 4 feet wide. 


aes | a Hea BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 


in all colours. 


75S. 


Consisting of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron French 
Bedstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Polster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire lrons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6 ft.), and Rug.= Vive Guineas complete. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING CUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 





THORNHILL’S THORNHILL’S 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS. OPERA GLASSES. 


A LARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 





PRESENTS. 


-oO-- 


— 


THORNHILL’S PY Si ij 2 oe es ’ os IN GREAT VARIETY 


fully Dilustrated 
y Dilustrate Ota ge aR THORNHILL’S 
L] ST 3b CUARANTEED RAZORS SINCLY OR IN SET. 


OF 


LATEST 


Large Variety of Patterns at ‘ < ) Novelties 


Variovs Prices. 


FOR -LADIES AN 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


W. THORNHILL & GD., s"Rovat eamicy. 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. *°"*i732°*° 
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